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Gardener’ Glory! 
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SUTTON’S sEEDs 


FOR THE MAN TO WHOM GARDENING IS AN ART 


To the man who is interested in | Seeds and his skill in cultivation 
the finer points of gardening, the | he can look forward to results of 
choice of the best obtainable seed | exceptional quality in which he 
is a matter of course. In Sutton’s | can take a genuine pride. 

Seeds the specialist gets not only | 

the finest seeds but the finest | FREE 

strains of each flower and vege- To Horticulturists — Sutton’s 
table. Above all else, he knows 1959 Garden Seed Catalogue. 
that with Sutton’s world-famous | May we send you a copy? 


All seeds carriage free 


SUTTON & SONS LTD., DEPT. R.H.3, READING 


is 


By appointment to pointment to 
Garden Contractors and ‘ Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Ltd. tee William Wood & Son Lid. 


In March the gardener must expect to encounter all the weathers of 
the winter. The freezing blizzard, the hushed quietness of land under 
settled snow, and the impartial surgery of the east wind. 

But with the mounting sun and lengthening days spring is gaining 
a momentum which is not to be denied, and at some time in the 
month the gardener looks for a few days of planting weather to 
finish what he has to do before the summer comes. 

If you have a new garden to make or an old one to alter we could 
perhaps be of service. We made the French garden at the Chelsea 
Flower Show in 1958, and carried out all the landscaping to the 
British site at the Brussels Exhibition. May we arrange for a designer 
to call or send a catalogue illustrating recent work ? 


William Wood and Son Limited 


TAPLOW BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


i 
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WALTER BLOM & SON 


LIMITED 
(of Holtand) 


LEAVESDEN, WATFORD, 
HERTS. 


Superior Quality 
with 
Strong Root Growth 


* PERFECT PACKING 
ENSURES SAFE ARRIVAL 


The R322 Improved DOUBLE 
ROW LAWN and LEAF BROOM 
is made with best quality ~ 
materials. Wider brushing surface 
for getting into corners. 

Price 


Brush Brushing niece with 

Head Surface Handle & Stay 
19” 9/6 

13” 21° 12/3 

17 27° 17/6 

2s” 37 23/6 


All sizes ficted with Spring Stee! 
Support Stays. 

A Single Broom sent carriage 
paid (U.K.). Light to use, very 
effective, and lasts about three 
years. 


For lawns and ‘eaves 
sweep in ordinary 
way. For shingle 
paths draw. 


Our illustrated list is 
sent free on request. 
COOKS ( Vexwich ) BRUSH 

LIMITED 
Established 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


BY APPOINTMENT 
70 WER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SUPPLIERS OF 
HORTICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
BENTLEY’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FERTILISERS 
are used and recommended by nearly all the 
country’s leading growers including: 
J. B. Stevenson, Esq., Colham Green 
Nurseries; A. G. Vinten Ltd., Balcombe; 
Keith Luxford Ltd., Sawbridgeworth; and 
H. Shoesmith Ltd., Woking. 

At the 1958 N.C.S. Show regular users of 
BENTLEY'S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FERTILISERS 
gained the following awards: 

The Centenary Trophy, the Bentley 
Trophy, the Keith Luxford Cup, the 
George Prickett Challenge Trophy, the 
George Monro Cup. 

All these prize-winning blooms were fed 
exclusively with: 

BENTLEY’S 
CHRYSANTHEMUM FERTILISERS 
Full details and complete catalogue on request. 
JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


FOR OVER THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A CENTURY 


W. C. WICKS LTD. 
GROWERS: NOTTINGHAM 
have been noted for their business 
integrity and quality produce 


Some specialities— 


HOUSE PLANTS in over 50 vari- 
eties. List and cultural instructions 
3d. stamp and S.A.E. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Britain's 
leading specialists. R.H.S. Gold 
Medalists. Available April/Sep- 
tember. New Lists ready March. 
HYDRANGEAS (Hortensis). Finest 
modern varieties. Super quality 
plants for greenhouse or garden 
cultivation. 
ROSE TREES. Sold out for this 
season. Quality tells ! Order early 
for Autumn 1959. 


“WE GROW ALL WE SELL” 


INGHAM, 
READING, H 
Etc. plants of H 
* 
/ 


EN-TOUT-CAS 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF ALL KINDS OF 
HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


GRASS SEEDS 


guaranteed 


1 TRUE TO SPECIFICATION 
2 GERMINATION 
3 PURITY 


Send for Special List giving Specifications and Percentages 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 7,5, 6.9) 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


Neasham Road, . HARDSON 117 Victoria Street, 


DARLINGTON LONDON S.W.1 


Ese. 176 


AN ALUMINIUM ALLOY EXPERIMENTAL GREENHOUSE, WITH THERMO.- 
STATICALLY CONTROLLED VENTILATION, RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED 
FOR THE GLASSHOUSE CROPS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


} 
| 


Sussex Grown 


Nursery Stock 
of finest quality 


from our 100-acre Nurseries situated in 

the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 

We Offer Large Quantities of 


Roses, Fruits, Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Climbers, Hedge Plants, 
Herbaceous and Rock Plants 
in great variety 


Visitors are cordially welcomed 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE 
BARNHAM 
NURSERIES LTD. 


BARNHAM, Nr. Bognor Regis 
SUSSEX (Establisbed 1880) 


We 
forecast 


that one day you 
will have to buy 


THE GROWER 
AND PREPACKER 


So you might as well 
start now and know 
what is going on in 
horticulture. 


Only 1s. from your newsagent 
or 50s. a year (51 issues) from 


Mrs. JUNE McDONALD, 
49 Doughty Street, W.C.1 


WAKELEY’S: 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


HOP 


MANURE 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 

PRICES: 


Small Bag 9/6, Medium 


14/6, Large 
ee order bags 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
one paid England 
{Scotland (6 Large 
Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
cultural instructions also sent if required. 


Our list of Gladioli, Dahlias and Plants is now 
ready. Free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO. Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


‘PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 


SEE US AT THE IDEAL HOME | 
EXHIBITION. STAND No. 85 | 

* Instantaneous opening for rain, still 

leaving side protection. | 


* Perfect ventilation. * Maximum light. 
* No bolts, putty, etc. 


PLUIE MAJOR (as illustrated) 


4 % long, 4 wi 20° high in the centre. 
Price complete without 
ends £9 Os. Od. 


PLUIE ‘15’ 

The latest addition to the famous PLUIE _~ = 
Size 4° 9” long, 3’ 2° wide, 154” high. 
complete £8 15s. Od. 


Both the Pluie Major and Piuie ‘15° can be raised 
on a metal base with glass. Ideal for tomatoes and | 


chrysanthemums, also suitable for propagatin 
and raising seedlings and cuttings, Poted with 
soil warmer. 


Send for leaflets and Free Cropping Plans 
POULTMURE LTD 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDX. 
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THALYS 
ANTI-ROT 
SHEDS - GREENHOUSES - WORKSHOPS 


Last Longer - Look Better ! 

© PAINT NEEDED - MORTICED 
AND TENONED JOINTS 
FULLY SECTIONAL 


SHEDS from £13.15.0 

GREENHOUSES from £19.0.0 
cash price or for a deposit of one- 
eighth of the cash price and monthly 
instalments over 6, 12,18 or 24 months. 


FREE DELIVERY 
REE in full natural colours. ’ ENGLAND & WALES 


R. H. HALL & CO. (KENT) LTD- 44 PADDOCK WOOD: TONBRIDGE - KENT 


THE 
UNIVERSAL 


ROTARY CULTIVATES 


also hoes, cuts grass, trims hedges, saws 
timber, tows a trailer, sprays paint and 
insecticide. 


Fitted with 3 forward speeds and 
REVERSE gear. 


All AUTO CULTO models are 
fitted with 4-stroke engines. 


Smaller Auto Culto Machines from £57 
Write for illustrated leaflet and name of 
your nearest Agent who will arrange a FREE 
demonstration on your own ground, 
ALLEN & SIMMONDS (AUTO CULTO) LTD 
De Montfort Road, Reading, Berks. Tel. Reading 54471 


MER 
ONE machine PLOUGHS AND 
ee 
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Made famous... 
by success and 
recommendation 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


the ORGANIC BASE 
PLANT FOOD with the 
SCIENTIFIC BALANCE 
supreme for 
FLOWERS, VEGETABLES 
FRUIT, LAWNS and 
ALL INDOOR PLANTS 


Packets |/-; Cartons 3/-, 5/6, 13/6 
Bottles 2/3, 3/9; Half Gallon 15/- 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Lta. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
1958/59 


CATALOGUES 
POST FREE 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 
GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


We publish annually the following Catalogues 


(price 1/6) 
Including Rhododendrons, Conifers, Climbers 
and Bamboos. Growers commercially of the 
greatest number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions. 


Hedging Plants. Hardy Perennial, Biennial, 

Alpine and Aquatic Plants (price 1/-). 

Bulbs. Rose Trees, including species and 

old-fashioned types, and Fruit Trees. 

Please send us your request for those in which 
you may be interested. 


(Request for Tree and Shrub Catalogue must be 
ied by remi for 1/6 and for 
Perennial Catalogue by | /-) 


Any not at present available will be sent when 
published. 


HILLIER & SONS 
WINCHESTER 


Awarded Gold Meda/ at every Chelsea Show 
since the Wer 


Write for 
your copy of 
DOBBIE’S 


illustrated 


SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE 


Ready Shortly 
* 


Dept. R 
EDINBURGH - 7 


& Seedemen Queen Mother 

.. | TREES & SHRUBS 

DOBBIE’S 
| 


PRUNING - GRAFTING 
TREE SURGERY 


Ready to use ARTIFICIAL CALLUS 


HEALS -SEALS 
PROTECTS 


stimulates nature’s protective work 


Arbrex, when painted on to cut paint,’ because it needs no heat- 
surfaces of trees and shrubs ing or preparation before use. 
acts immediately after drying. It It is applied with a paint brush 
outdates other artificial wound and sets perfectly, even on a 
healers, such as tar and lead damp surface. 
3 pint 3/6; £ pint 5/6; 
ARBREX is the registered trade mark of the 1 pint 9/6; Quart 14/6; 
L.B.E. Group. gal. 20/—; 1 gal. 30/-, 


ASK YOUR LOCAL HORTICULTURAL SUPPLIER 
OR WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD. 


WALTHAM ABBEY ESSEX 


_ | 


HERBACEOUS 
BORDERS 


are grown with 


CLAY’S 
FERTILIZER 
In cartons 1/6 and 2/3 
In sealed bags 34 Ibs. 4/~, 7 Ibs. 6/-, 
14 Ibs. 10/-, 28 Ibs. 18/-, 56 Ibs. 32/-, 
1 cwt. 54/- 


TheThermal Qualities of 


itchware 


APPEAL TO KEEN GARDENERS 


The heat-retzining properties save fuel and promote 
more rapid germination and growth. 

Pots (terra-cotta colour) are available in sizes 24” 
to 10° to meet ail potting needs. Larger sizes are 
specially compressed and hardened for longer life. 
Also 9 ring-culture pots. 

Seed boxes assembled and ready for use are in three 
sizes, 10° x 6” x 29", 12" x 9” x 23° and 15” x W x 23”. 
STRONG - LIGHT - DURABLE - WATERPROOF 
DO NOT CRACK - SPACE SAVING * INEXPENSIVE 


POTS & 
SEEDBOXES 


Insist on Witchware at your 
suppliers 
PAPER MILLS LTD. 


BETTER CROPS WITH 
F' HYBRID VEGETABLES 


For earlier and heavier crops we recom- 
mend the following new F.1 Hybrids. 
2486. Frame Cucumber Dobie’s Top- 
notch. Enormous crops of slender, 
smooth, dark green fruits of 
Telegraph type. Suitable for either 
greenhouse or frame culture. 
Per pkt. of 5 seeds 1s. 6d. 
2485. Ridge Cucumber Burpee Hybrid. 
Amazingly vigorous and prolific 
with large, dark green fruits and 
crisp white flesh. Per pkt. 1s. Od. 
2667. Onion Superba. Outstanding for its 
earliness, uniformity, heavy yield and 
remarkable keeping quality. Globe 
shaped bulbs of goiden-brown. 
Per pkt. 2s. 6d. 
2947. Vegetable Marrow Zucchini. Ex- 
tremely early and heavy cropping. 
Dark green, cylindrical fruits 1 Pine 
or more long. Best used when only 
6-8 ins. long when the flesh is parti- 
cularly sweet and tender. Bush 
habit. Per pkt. 1s. Od. 


FREE! Send today for Britain's leading Seed Catalogue. 

Ninety-two pages filled with natural colour illustrations 

and detailed descriptions of the best flower and vegetable 
seeds. 


SAMUEL DOBIE & SON LIMITED 


(Dept. 69), CHESTER 


of beautiful things 
you can plant now — 
especially those sturdy 
Sussex - grown vari- 
eties from Toynbee’s 
Nurseries. garden. 


1 


FOR 


FLOWERING 


many money-saving 
offers. Post free for 
Only I/- 

@ Toynbee’s Londscope 
Experts will make your 


SHRUBS, 
CONIFERS, 
FRUIT TREES, : Plan your garden with 
the aid of the NEW 
PERENNIALS, TOYNBEE GUIDE. 
ROSES, ROCK 116pages 
* pictures, hints, plant- 
PLANTS, etc. . ing plans. 2,000 top 
There areany number * ality varieties, and 


NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 


WITCHAMPTON 
WIMBORNE + DORSET 


@ aleleghone: Bastergate 2121/2 


MALY 
| 
The best 
THIS 
| | 
| 
q 
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GREENHOUSES 
WITH PERSONALITY 


Strawson Greenhouses are designed 
and built to meet your specific needs. 
Whether you are a specialist grower 
or an amateur and wherever in the 
country you are, Mr. Strawson himself 
will gladly come along on request to 
give you his expert advice and will 
supervise the design and building of 
your Greenhouse. 


Strawson Greenhouses are praised 
and recommended by many lead- 
ing horticulturists who rely upon 
Strawson’s to house their prize plants 
— give yours the same protection. 


See the famous 
GODSTONE Garden Room 
in Allwood’s Carnation 
Ci 
Garden at the Ideal Home G. F 
Exhibition at Olympia wso (Ref. Bi13) 
HORLEY, SURREY* TEL. HORLEY 130 


MIXTURE OF 
_. RED, IVORY-WHITE, ORANGE, 
CREAM-YELLOW, BRONZE, BLUE 


There will be a constant flowering over 
a period of six weeks or even longer. 
ASK FOR THE GENUINE 


‘sPARADISE’? FREESIAS 


your 
GUARANTEE OF SUCCESS 
DO NOT ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTES 


Ask your Bulb Merchant or Seedsman for “* Paradise ”’ Freesias 
and if not obtainable, write to us for the nearest suppliers 


PRICES ARE LOWER THIS YEAR! PRODUCT OF HOLLAND— 

lesued by 

H. DE GRAAFF & SONS, WISBECH, CAMBS. 
Whotesale only 


lid 
PLANT THE ers Ke GENUINE 
Nz, 
2, 
e 
005 24 Yoo Garon 


HOW THE PLANTOIDS 
ELECTRIC SOIL STERILIZER CAN 
HELP THE HORTICULTURALIST 


Soil pests such as those shown 
in the illustration below 

are killed when soil is heated 
in the Plantoids Electric 


ij 


THE PLANTOIDS Electric Soil Sterilizer 
is both quick and efficient. It is par- 
ticularly suitable for the preparation 
of sterile loams for John Innes potting 
and seed composts, and can handle 

up to half a cubic foot every 3-4 hours. 


It is, moreover, extremely economical 
to run and will sterilize a bushel 
for less than 3d. Soil Sterilization -— 

The Plantoids Electric Soil Sterilizer @ Destroys insect pests, their 
is of heavy steel construction, mica- eggs, larvae and pupae 
insulated and finished in green stoved 
enamel. It has a heavily galvanized sole © Destroys spores and 
plate and is fitted with 6 feet of 3-core anaes 
cable. Voltages 200/20—230/50. @ Destroys harmful bacteria 
Price £5.5.0. 

© inhibits the germination of 
dormant seeds 


PLANTOIDS Ltd 


M Plantoids John Innes Seed 
2 B R 0 L E E N Compost Fertilizer and 
a Innes Potting Compost 
ertilizer. Each sufficient to 
y make a bushel of compost. 
togd. a packet. 


Seil Sterilizer. 
ak 
| 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—MARCH AND APRIL 


Shows 
Fortnightly Flower Show and Alpine 
Turspay, March ro Garden Society’s Competition, in the 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. | 
Wepnespay, March 11 British Orchid Growers’ Association’s 
AM. 00 § P.M. | Show, in the Old Hall. 
Fortnightly Flower Show, Daffodil 
‘TUESDAY, | Competition, Rhododendron Corm- 
- petition and Sewell Medal Alpine- 


Wepnespay, March 25 house and Rock-garden Plant Com- 
SATE E.R petition for Amateurs, in the New Hall. 


Tuespay, April 7 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show and Camellia 
Wepnespay, April 8 | Competition, in the New Hall. 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. ) 
Tuespay, April 14 D ‘ 
affodil Show, in the New Hall. 
Alpine Garden Society’s Show, in the 
Old Hall. 


IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, April 21 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the New 
Wepnespay, April 22 Hall. 


10 A.M. to § P.M. 
D j 101 ) 
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Lectures 
Tuespay, March 10, at 3 P.M. “The Control of Variation in Garden 


Plants”, by MR. WATKIN WILLIAMS, M.SC. 

Tuespay, March 24, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture: “Plants and 
the Weather”, Part I, by PROF. J. P. HUDSON, M.B.E., G.M., 
M.SC., PH.D., N.D.H. 

Tuespay, April 7, at 3 P.M. Masters Memorial Lecture: “Plants and 
the Weather”, Part II, by PROF. J. P. HUDSON, M.B.E., G.M., 
M.SC., PH.D., N.D.H. 

Tugspay, April 14, at 3 P.M. “Miniature Daffodils’, by mr. pb. 
BLANCHARD. 

Tuespay, April 21, at 3 P.M. “Lilacs”, by MR. F. P. KNIGHT, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repeti- 
tion of that given on the first. 

March 4-5. Seed Sowing and Vegetative Propagation of Alpines. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

March 18-19. Pests and Diseases of Fruit Trees; Recognition and 
Methods of Control. (Commencing at 2 p.M.) 

Rhododendron Competition—This year, in addition to the 
Rhododendron Show on May 5 and 6 there will be a Rhododendron 
Competition at the Fortnightly Show on March 24 and 25. The 
Schedule may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Daffodil Competition—The annual Daffodil Competition, in- 
tended for those who live in early districts, will be held at the Fort- 
nightly Show on March 24 and 25. For the Schedule, application 
should be made to the Secretary. 

Alpine-house and Rock-garden Plant Competition—At the 
Fortnightly Show on March 24 and 25 there will be a Competition for 
alpine-house and rock-garden plants shown by amateurs. Entry forms 
may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Camellia Competition—The annual Camellia Competition will 
be held in conjunction with the Fortnightly Show on April 7 and 8. 
The Schedule, which may be obtained from the Secretary, is similar 
to that for last year’s Competition but contains a new class for novices 
for a Camellia plant in bloom. 

Lily Conference—A four-day Conference on Lilies, Fritillaries 
and Nomocharis will be held from Tuesday, July 7, to Friday, July 10. 
It is hoped that many Fellows and Associates will find it possible to 
attend and take part in the Discussions. Those who hope to attend on 
one or more days are asked to be good enough to notify the Secretary 
so that adequate arrangements may be made. 


: 
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The Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant in the Gardens will 
be open at the following times during 1959: 


March 23 to October 4 (excluding Good Friday) 
Weekdays: 10.30 A.M. to 6 P.M. (or sunset, whichever is the earlier). 


Sundays: 2 P.M. to 5.30 P.M. (to last Sunday in September). 
2 P.M. to 4.30 P.M. (Sunday, October 4). 


The restaurant will provide a cafeteria service of cold lunches 
(weekdays only), sandwiches, cakes, tea, coffee and other light refresh- 
ments. There will also be a waitress service for hot lunches on weekdays. 
The restaurant is licensed for the service of alcoholic refreshments with 
meals. 

Reservations for teas for large parties only may be made for Mondays 
(excluding Bank Holidays) to Fridays. Organizers should make arrange- 
ments, not with the Society, but direct with the caterer, Mrs. D. 
Badcock, The Oak Cottage Restaurant and Guest House, Shere, nr. 
Guildford, Surrey (Tel. Shere 168). 

Picnicking is not allowed in the Gardens. 


International Orchid Conference, 1960—The Third World 
Orchid Conference, which is being sponsored jointly by the American 
Orchid Society, the British Orchid Growers’ Association, and The 
Royal Horticultural Society, will be held in London in 1960. The 
first Conference was held in St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A., in 1954 and 
the second in Hawaii in 1957. 

The exhibition of orchids arranged in connexion with the Con- 
ference will be staged at Chelsea Show on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, May 24-27, and the Conference will be held in 
the following week on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 30 and 31 and June 1 and 2. It will be followed by excursions 
to leading orchid growers’ establishments on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, June 3, 4 and 5. 

A joint Committee of the three sponsoring bodies is arranging a 
comprehensive programme covering a wide range of subjects of interest 
to amateur and professional orchid growers, and well-known authorities 
from many countries are being invited to deliver papers on the subjects 
in which they have specialized. 

All who are interested, and would like to have further particulars 
in due course, are asked to notify The Secretary, The Third World 
Orchid Conference, c/o The Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent 
Square, London, S.W.1. 

Les Floralies Internationales de Paris—A great International 
flower show, sponsored by the Municipal Council of Paris and the 
National Horticultural Society of France will be held in Paris from 
April 24 to May 3 in a large, new exhibition building at the Place de la 
Défense. Arrangements are in train for the United Kingdom to be 
represented by three co-operative displays. For further information, 


a 
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including hours of opening and charges for admission, application 
should be made to the Secretary, Floralies Internationales de Paris, 
84 Rue de Grenelle, Paris 7. 

Gardens at Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition— This annual 
Exhibition will be held at Olympia in 1959 from March 3 to March 30. 
As usual the Gardens laid out in the Annexe of the Grand Hall will be 
one of the most attractive features of the Exhibition. Fellows and 
Associates visiting the Ideal Home Exhibition may obtain admission 
to the Gardens Annexe, without further payment, on any day from 
10 A.M. to I P.M. on production of their R.H.S. tickets. 

Gardens open to the Public—The List of Gardens in England 
and Wales opening to the public under the National Gardens Scheme 
in 1959 may be obtained from The Organizing Secretary, National 
Gardens Scheme, 57 Lower Belgrave Street, London, S.W.1, price 
2s. od.; by post 2s. 6d. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


A CHANCE reference to one of the standard English dictionaries 
recently elicited the rather surprising information that Spring is 
the “season in which vegetation begins . . . (esp. from about March 21 
to June 22)”. Taken literally this statement is misleading, for vegeta- 
tion is continuous rather than periodic. 

In our temperate climate most hardy plants rest from active aerial 
growth for part of the year, although their underground organs may not 
be completely inert during that time. Nor does the loss of leaves mean 
that activity within the leafless stem is at a standstill. Preparation for 
the sudden flowering of a plum tree, for example, has been in progress 
within the buds long before the event; and the rapid upward thrust 
of the daffodils during March is but the culmination of nearly two years’ 
steady development of leaves and flowers from a microscopic speck of 
tissue at the heart of the bulb. 

The resumption of active growth following a period of quiescence 
need not necessarily occur in Spring. Many of our favourite bulbous 
plants like to sleep through the summer, bestirring themselves again as 
the days shorten. No better examples can be given than Cyclamen 
neapolitanum, which only shows itself above ground between August and 
April, and Narcissus panizzianus, an Italian species of the Tazetta 
alliance, which in the half-hardy house at Wisley always flowers in 
October, six months in advance of most of its kind. Looking round the 
garden in November, one can find the fresh green foliage of certain 
species of crocus and grape hyacinth, poppy anemones, snake’s-head 
iris and other less familiar plants. It might be argued that such untimely 
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growth was the result of incomplete acclimatization of the exotic plants 
named as examples. Some common wild plants, however, show signs 
of renewed growth long before the vernal equinox, clusters of young 
leaves appearing along the shoots of elder and honeysuckle, and the 
verdant sprouts of wild arum, mercury and hedge-parsley dappling the 
hedgerows even during the shortest winter days. 

The great majority of hardy plants do, of course, respond strongly to 
the coming of Spring, and towards the end of March there is plenty of 
evidence of this impulse to put forth new leaves and flowers. Although 
the wind may be cold the sun’s power is gradually increasing, and there 
is usually a spell of bright and warm weather during the second half of 
the month to hasten the blossoming of many shrubs and bulbous plants. 

Camellias form the most prominent feature at Wisley at the present 
time. Since the war an enormous number, representing a wide range of 
varieties, have been propagated and planted in different parts of the 
gardens, to supplement the small collection in the wild garden, of which 
most were planted over half a century ago. The restoration of this group 
of plants to popular favour has been a salient feature of post-war 
horticulture. In the R.H.S. Journal Index and List of Awards the 
entries relating to camellias, covering the years 1946 to 1955, occupy 
virtually the same space as those for the period 1838 to 1935. Thirty- 
eight awards are recorded for the first hundred years, and twenty-five 
for the last ten years, covered by the index. 

The hardiness and free-flowering character of many camellias would 
account for their present popularity with the general gardening public, 
especially as no other group of plants produces such showy flowers in 
the open air at this time of the year. They also make superb pot-plants 
for the unheated greenhouse, blooming from October onwards. 

Unless there has been severe frost to spoil the buds, there will be 
a wonderful show of camellias on Battleston Hill, in the wild garden and 
in the second glasshouse, including varieties of C. japonica raised both in 
this country and in the U.S.A., forms of the invaluable hybrid C. 
williamsi, the early and variable C. saluenensis and varieties of C. reti- 
culata, unfortunately not hardy enough for the open air at Wisley. 

During a mild spell the visitor may expect to find in flower three of 
the most handsome of the early-flowering rhododendrons, namely, R. 
calophytum, R. sutchuenense and R. praevernum. These all belong to the 
Series Fortunei, and are alike in having bold trusses of large white or 
pale rose-tinted flowers supported by numerous shapely leaves. These 
are essentially plants for the large woodland garden, where their widely- 
spreading habit need not be restricted. The rose-pink form of R. 
arboreum is fairly reliable, its cheerful posies of blossom displaying a 
shade of colour which is not very common at this time of year. The 
very old hybrid ‘Nobleanum’, raised in 1835 from a cross between 
R. arboreum and R. caucasicum, is of similar colour and the very showy 
‘Christmas Cheer’, another R. caucasicum hybrid, does not fulfil the 
promise of its name in the Wisley climate, but in fair weather at almost 
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any date during the first quarter it provides plenty of blush-pink flowers 
which are admirable for cutting. 

Some of the more modern hybrids, now available, are excellent 
plants of moderate size and compact growth appropriate to gardens of 
limited size and they have the merit of beginning to flower while they 
are still young. 

“Tessa’, bred from ‘Praecox’ pollinated by R. moupinense, reproduces 
the warm rosy purple of the seed-parent in a larger, azalea-like flower. 
Both this and its sister-seedling, ‘Roza’, have won awards. R. moupi- 
nense has proved equally effective as a pollen-parent in its union with 
R. ciliatum, which produced ‘Cilpinense’, and with R. leucaspis, whence 
came ‘Bric-a-Brac’. The three species involved all carry the four-star 
merit rating in thé Rhododendron Handbook, an indication of excel- 
lence, and it is not surprising that their children should be outstanding. 
The oldest plants of ‘Cilpinense’ at Wisley are now over 6 feet tall, / 
domed bushes covered with bright, elliptic leaves not much over 3 
inches long, and each shoot-tip crowned with two or three funnel- 
shaped white flowers more or less heavily suffused and spotted with 
rose. ‘Bric-a-Brac’ is much lower and more compact, and has smaller, 
paler leaves and flattish white flowers with prominent dark anthers. It 
is well placed in the rock garden at the north side of a rocky mound. 

In addition to camellias and rhododendrons, many other shrubs will 
be flowering now. In the mild weather of the New Year the winter- 
sweet (Chimonanthus praecox), Chinese witch hazel (Hamamelis mollis) 
and Mahonia lomariifolia were unusually fine. 

Two berried shrubs of particular value at the same time were 
Cotoneaster conspicuus var. decorus and Pyracantha angustifolia, whose 
great merit is that they retain their fruits long after others have been 
stripped by the birds. The best specimen of the former grows on the 
bank at the south end of the Trials House, and its arching stems are 
sometimes wreathed with holly-like berries from September to March. 
The pyracantha differs from others of its genus in its narrow, tomentose 
leaves and berries passing very gradually from green to yellow and 
finishing in a warm orange hue. This is a good wall shrub, but its 
vigorous growths should be trained in before they become too hard, 
otherwise their spiny side-shoots make this an unpleasant task. 

. The hardy species of Pieris, namely, P. japonica, P. taiwanensis and 
their American cousin, P. floribunda, coming a little later, are all most 
reliable and never fail to give a good account of themselves, producing 
myriads of tiny white bells; but unfortunately the Chinese P. forrestit, 
so spectacular in the great gardens of Sussex and Cornwall when covered 
with sprays of crimson young leaves, is not a great success with us. 

The forsythias are the brightest of all garden plants during March. 
Those most commonly seen in gardens are F. suspensa, which becomes 
pendulous with age and can usually be recognized by its broad and 
coarsely-toothed leaves, simple on the twigs and often three-parted on 
the shoots, and /. x intermedia, a hybrid group of stiffer habit and nar- 
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rower leaves. F. intermedia var. spectabilis is the most rewarding of all, 
covering itself with rich yellow blossom year after year if given a fairly 
thorough thinning and trimming after flowering. The variety named 
‘Lynwood’ is a large-flowered bud-sport of this. F. suspensa var. 
atrocaulis, collected by E. H. WILSON in Hupeh, has very large, broad- 
petalled sulphur-yellow flowers on dark stems, and is at its best in mid- 
April. 

Eight or nine years ago we received from the Arnold Arboretum two 
polyploid forsythias raised there. One of these, named ‘Arnold Giant’, 
a robust plant with large flowers on thick stems, is very showy but not 
everyone would consider increase in size an improvement in this genus. 
The second, ‘Arnold Dwarf’, makes a low, compact and twiggy bush 
producing pale, starry flowers very sparingly. 

Abeliophyllum distichum, introduced from Korea well over thirty 
years ago, has never become common, but it is well worth planting near 
a sunny wall, where it will form a spreading, thin-stemmed bush with 
white or pink-flushed fragrant flowers like small forsythias, in February 
and March. At Wisley it is trained against the frame-yard wall, but an 
alternative treatment is to cut it back hard after flowering, thus encoura- 
ging it to develop much stronger growths. 

Visitors to Wisley this month should not fail to look around Seven 
Acres, where the heath garden is gay with the later varieties of Erica 
carnea, soon followed by E. mediterranea and E. veitchi. The long- 
lasting flowers of Narcissus cyclamineus, naturalized in many places in 
the wild garden, can be seen in their hundreds, associated with Crocus 
tomasinianus, Chionodoxa luciliae and other early bulbs. The Alpine 
meadow will be dappled with the blooms of Narcissus bulbocodium, 
which spreads rapidly by means of self-sown seeds so long as the turf 
in which it grows remains undisturbed. Many interesting plants will be 
in flower in the Alpine House now, including saxifrages, primulas and 
various bulbous species. 


MASTERS MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1958 
THE LIVING TREE 


F. R. Tubbs, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
(Lecture given on October 14, 1958; MR. J. S. L. GILMOUR, V.M.H., 
in the Chair) 
Part I 
THE CHAIRMAN: Masters was a very well known amateur horticulturist 
of the last century. He was Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for a great 


many years, and was an expert on various groups of plants. When he 
died, he left a bequest to establish these lectures on subjects connected 
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with the scientific aspects of horticulture. In that respect we certainly 
could not have a better exponent than DR. TUBBS. 

Most of you know that pR. TuBBs is Director of the Experimental 
Station at East Malling (probably the largest in the world) dealing with 
all types of research on fruit. 

He has chosen as his subject “The Living Tree”, which is a very 
appropriate one for a Director of East Malling, for I do not suppose any 
other director of any other horticultural research station is surrounded 
by quite so many living trees as is the Director of East Malling. 


DR. F. R. TUBBS: MR. GILMOUR has told you the history of the Masters 
Lectures, thereby much more adequately and more ably covering my 
first two paragraphs. 

The privilege of delivering the Masters Lectures to The Royal 
Horticultural Society this year is one which I greatly appreciate. The 
Masters Lectures are designed to cover fields of deep interest alike to the 
lover of the plants of our gardens, fields, and forests on the one hand, 
and, on the other, to the botanist who, despite all those limitations im- 
posed by specialization in research, attempts to comprehend the wide 
principles and mechanisms of plant growth and organization. This 
increasing specialization in research inevitably results in the develop- 
ment of something of a gap in speech, mental approach, and experience, 
between the gardener and the plant physiologist. The danger is that 
this gap may become overwide as the biological sciences advance in 
complexity. 

Great advances have been made in all these sciences since these 
Lectures were inaugurated in 1908; an increasing importance therefore 
attaches to occasions such as those provided by the Masters Lectures, 
by the Amos Memorial Lectures at East Malling, and so on, when both 
horticulturist and scientist can pause in unison to “consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow”. The phrase has its own especial beauty and 
meaning; we are not enjoined to study either growth, or lilies, alone; 
rather, to consider the lilies as they grow, and then, in humility, to wonder. 

Such a line of thought will immediately convey the sense of inade- 
quacy with which I attempt to sketch, however disjointedly, some out- 
lines of our knowledge of tree form and growth. The Masters Lecture 
of my illustrious predecessor, SIR RONALD HATTON, marked a tremendous 
step forward in our understanding of the fruit tree; you will see how 
freely I have drawn, not alone on his work, but also on that of many other 
able workers at East Malling who worked with him or have developed 
our later studies of the fruit tree. 

I am today endeavouring to discuss the form, structure, and growth 
of our trees in wider terms; to attempt detailed description, however 
concisely, of the inter-relations, structure, and functions of the many 
organs and tissues of such complex organisms would have required not 
two lectures, but twenty! Instead, I have chosen the interrelations of 
root and shoot to provide illustrations of the essential unity underlying 
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so great a diversity of parts and of functions. In the next lecture I hope 
to pursue this approach, in considering the living tree in relation to its 
environment, climate, soil, competitors and friends. Meantime, I am 
deeply indebted to DR. BEAKBANE and MR. PRESTON for their most attrac- 
tive demonstration of some of the aspects of tree growth we shall discuss. 

The tree form is found among gymnosperms, e.g. the cycads, pines, 
and firs, and among angiosperms both dicotyledons (broad-leaved trees) 
and monocotyledons (palms, etc.). A tree has been defined as ‘‘a peren- 
nial woody plant with an evident trunk”. So broad a term is obviously 
one of convenience; we know of tree-like groundsels and ferns and of 
tropical figs which start as creepers and epiphytes and end as large and 
imposing trees; on the other hand it excludes the creeping willows of 
sub-arctic zones and the remarkable Welwitschia of the South African 
deserts which lives throughout its considerable life by virtue of its two 
seed leaves alone. Then, too, there are all the many transitional forms 
between shrub and tree. Nevertheless, the word “tree” suggests to us 
basically precise attributes: long life, woody structure, a distinct trunk 
basic to an often characteristic branch arrangement, and, in general, 
considerable size. Though basically simple, these characteristics (especi- 
ally of form) are essentially plastic in that the tree we see is moulded, 
firstly, by the recombination in seedlings of inherited characters, 
secondly, by the environment of the tree past as well as present, and, 
thirdly, by you and me through the medium of our cultural operations. 

The influence of some of the external factors of environment and 
culture can more conveniently be considered during the second lecture; 
today, we confine ourselves to a series of all too brief glances at some of 
the many intriguing characteristics of the tree as an organism. 

At this moment, the image in the minds of most, if not all, of you is 
of a massive trunk bearing branches, leaves, and perhaps flowers. The 
root, of course, is as integral a part of the tree as its trunk and branches, 
although less easily studied, but the idea that a tree’s taproot is a mirror 
image of the trunk, like a glorified bean seedling, has no basis in fact. 
Pictures of complete trees are few; outstanding examples are those 
provided by roceRs and his co-workers on fruit trees at East Malling 
(Fig. 28). 

The root systems of these fruit trees are, of course, derived from 
clonal stool beds, and the compound tree includes a small, and relatively 
quite unimportant, portion of the rootstock stem. Nevertheless, they 
provide, in most pleasing detail, satisfactory examples of what is known, 
in cruder outline, about the roots of established forest and garden trees 
in which the root system may be that of the plant itself or derived from 
some seedling of unknown provenance. 

Fig. 28 illustrates some of the ways in which the form of a tree 
expresses the influence of environmental factors: the top is affected by 
such influences as negative geotropism drawing it upwards, competition 
for light drawing it upwards and outwards, and incidental factors (such 
as the prevailing wind, exposure, the bending moment of the fruit, or 
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cultural operations such as pruning) influencing the stance of individual 
branches to an extent sufficient to affect the whole outline of the tree; 
in the case of the root, the initially simple picture exemplified by, say, 
an oak or horse-chestnut seedling, of a baby taproot crowned by a 
chaplet of tiny laterals, is speedily altered out of all recognition by 
environment. The form of the root system becomes, at an early stage 
of development, a reflection of the very considerable variation in local 
environments encountered by the rootlets as they develop and extend. 

Laterals exploring regions of more favourable nutrition, oxygen supply 
and moisture, develop vigorously, their branchlets, in turn exploring a 
vertical wormcast or exploiting the channel opened up by some dead 
and gone predecessor or the fertile soil accumulated in some fissure of 
subsoil or rock, will develop markedly into “sinker” roots such as may 
be found exposed on any quarry site. Similarly, stones, compacted 
soil, waterlogging, poverty, unfavourable acidity or the competition of 
pre-established roots of other species may restrict the local development 
of the root frame in particular areas. Thus a large tree, on a soil whose 
effective depth is limited by such causes, may be dependent on a shallow 
and horizontally extended root system. 

In such cases as these, the stability of the tree becomes especially 
dependent upon the strength and position of the main lateral roots. 
Where these are strong and arise high, near the collar, as in certain 
selected mazzard and apple rootstocks, the tree is stable under high 
wind, or as we term it, “well anchored”’. 

The fortunate plasticity in form and development of both branch 
and root systems, without which many of our cultural operations would 
be of little avail, accompanies but only partly obscures a basic form and 
structure characteristic of the particular species or variety we may be 
considering, in which we cannot consider shoot without root, or root 
without shoot. A graphic illustration of this is found in the demonstrable 
organic connection between roots and lateral branches as shown by 
ROACH, though such connecting strands may bifurcate and thereby may 
also pass to other branches in the crown. The extent of such cross-con- 
nections is influenced by the number, succession, and closeness with 
which branches are produced; thus in old tea bushes, which have 
suffered repeated and heavy cutting back at intervals of two to four years 
throughout their history, the strands of vessels in direct connection with 
given lateral roots, as traced by dyes, are far more widely dispersed and 
interlacing than in a young, unpruned tree. ‘These linkages between root 
and branch are not reflected in overall form ; indeed, trees within a single 
clone or species, despite often characteristic root systems, may vary 
greatly in the size, strength and especially position of the main lateral 
roots. 

We have only to consider the vast number of growing points in 
active growth every year in both crown and root systems in relation to 
the basically “simple” structure that develops to realize that extremely 
efficient and closely co-ordinated regulatory mechanisms must be in 
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action. Initially the form of the aerial parts of a tree is largely determined 
by the relative or absolute suppression, probably through mechanisms 
affecting the supply of auxins and of materials for cell formation and 
metabolism, of the growth of lateral buds in the presence of active apical 
meristems. The degree of this control varies in different parts of the 
tree, but alone, efficient as it is, it would be insufficient. In most trees 
a considerable proportion of the laterals on the trunk, and on extending 
main branches, sooner or later become suppressed, die, and are finally 
cast off. The extent of this process can be realized by peering into an 
old hedge of Lonicera nitida whose dead laterals persist as a dense mass 
inside the outer layer of growing shoots. Such suppression of laterals, 
often of considerable size, is constantly occurring in free-growing trees 
as well as in hedges, especially in the latter part of hot dry summers; it 
is probably the latter characteristic that has led to the saying that such 
shedding foreshadows a “‘seed year’. Indeed, in the oak, regular 
abscission layers form between successive annual shoots, thus aiding the 
shedding of unwanted branches. 

WIESNER has given data illustrating the importance of the tree’s 
regulatory mechanism and of the additional effects of reduction in the 
amount and intensity of light in determining the extent of suppression 
of lateral growth and, thereby, the initial form of the tree. He pointed 
out that if a ten-year-old twig each year produced and retained but two 
laterals, 19,683 (3°) growing twiglets would then be present! (If it had 
retained four laterals annually the number would have been nearly two 
million!) Instead, he found on a well-exposed ten-year-old birch branch 
only 238 laterals, and on another, in greater shade, only 182. 

The characteristic trunk of the tree form can arise in a variety of 
ways; in the palms, etc., there is normally but one apical vegetative bud, 
the inflorescences being lateral. In conifers and broad-leaved trees the 
trunk arises from the dominance of either, as in pines, fir, and larch, a 
single elongating axis or, as in most broad-leaved trees, a succession of 
shoots each of which maintains vertical growth. In both groups this 
dominance of the central leader sooner or later becomes limited and 
finally lost in the development of the crown branches. The stage at 
which this occurs is often characteristic; equally so is the angle the main 
crown branches form with the vertical; the three commonly planted 
Cedrus species provide an excellent example. Such major differences in 
form are accompanied by many lesser ones, arising out of the growth 
characteristics and continuity of the terminal buds. We cannot, how- 
ever, regard tree form as the mere resultant of competition, dominance, 
and suppression among leaders and lateral branches alone, for, as we 
shall see later, the root is constantly playing its major, but unobtrusive, 
part. 

Closely connected in our mind’s eye with the form of a tree is its 
size. While anything over 20 feet high can, on the authority of WILLis, 
be called a tree, records exist of Eucalyptus amygdalina of 155 metres 
(490 feet) from Australia, surpassing even the Sequoiadendron giganteum 
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of California (102 metres) (320 feet). Too often, our ideas on the 
potential size and longevity of given species of trees are confused by 
the intruding effects of disease or damage related to the strength of the 
timber, to the liability to infection of open wounds, or to the mode of 
branch abscission. Undoubtedly, apart from accident or damage, 
abscission of unwanted laterals before they become too large (‘‘self- 
cleaning”) accompanied by those considerable annual increments in 
girth which result in rapid over-growth (or so-called “‘healing’’) of snags 
and wounds, together with wood resistant to rotting, are characters of 
major importance in enabling trees to reach great age and, perhaps, 
great size. 

The age of the largest sequoias is about 1,500 years, rivalled in the 
records only by the pedunculate oak (1,500 years), the lime (800-1,000 
years), and the common juniper (500-2,000 years), though all these in 
turn are overshadowed by that yew which was credited with the rather 
speculative age of 3,000 years. In contrast, shorter lives of from one to 
two hundred years are attributed to birch and poplar, while others, such 
as elder, are probably even shorter lived. 

Final size is related not alone to the age at which maturity is reached, 
but also to annual increment; this is closely related to the frequency, 
duration, and intensity of periods of active extension growth. Thus 
recent work by Maccs has drawn attention to the importance, other 
things being equal, of factors which extend the length of the growing 
season, while GREGORY and his co-workers have shown the importance 
of variety, as well as of nutrition, in influencing the area and efficiency 
of the leaf-surface retained on the tree until the onset of winter. More 
generally speaking, in young and actively growing trees, the annual 
increase in height is greatly influenced by the amount of extension 
growth occurring after the normal pause in root and shoot growth 
towards the middle or end of July. The size of the crop of seed or fruit 
and the severity of the summer water deficit are examples that may well 
affect the amount of late-summer growth: this often varies surprisingly 
in trees apparently similar in other respects, emphasizing the fact that 
rapid growth is not alone dependent on external conditions; internal 
factors such as the physiological condition of the apical bud and the 
amount or availability of accumulated reserve materials may well be of 
critical importance. In general, the “rapid growers” among our trees 
are distinguished by the attainment, relatively very early in life, of 
maximal annual increments in height. Both rapid growers, like the 
poplar and alder, and slow, like the oak, make big trees, but a poplar 
may make 6 feet of growth in its second year, or an alder 5} feet in its 
third year, figures far exceeding anything ever achieved by the oak, even 
at twenty or thirty years of age. (In parenthesis, we may note in the 
context of total annual growth, that the timing and duration of the 
periods of active growth may be quite independent of the mere presence 
of leaves on the tree, though not of their assimilatory efficiency. Ever- 
greens such as holly are, of course, outstanding examples of this.) 
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With the development of form and size of the trunk and branch 
system we must.also associate that of the roots. Probably at no time does 
growth, as indicated by cell division, utterly cease in the tree as a whole, 
but in the root visible growth occurs over longer periods than in the top, 
although the time of budbreak in the spring is markedly characteristic 
of the scion rather than of the rootstock in compound trees. (Fig. 29). 

Root extension is, of course, accompanied by branching, far more 
profuse than normally realized, probably because of the ephemeral 
nature of the finer roots. For example, it is recorded that on a piece of 
root just over one inch long from a one-year-old beech seedling 136 
lateral rootlets were found. The importance of this lies in the well- 
known fact that absorption of water and nutrients takes place, in the 
main, through the root hairs present along a short length of young root 
immediately behind the root-tip—here I cannot forbear to interpose a 
lovely picture of an apple root tip im situ from one of DR. ROGERS’ papers 
(Fig. 30). 

So active are these root tips that the total length of roots in a young 
seedling tree may increase tenfold in a year. 

Once again, it is clear that the tree must possess an effective mecha- 
nism limiting the ultimate effects of such profuse branching. As in the 
case of the shoot system, a high degree of suppression occurs, fibrous 
rootlets and even quite larger roots dying off, and leaving vacant volumes 
of soil which are re-exploited again and again, year after year, by 
succeeding generations of rootlets. This in time effects local changes 
in the soil—perhaps physical as well as chemical—sufficiently marked 
to influence the growth of quite different plants on the same site. 

The markedly earlier autumnal ripening and yellowing of mangold 
leaves is clearly shown on the sites from which 35-—40-year-old ‘Bramley’s 
Seedling’ apples had been removed the year before. We must here 
remember that the roots are far from mere absorbing organs; of great 
interest is the effect of exudates from the rootlets in influencing the 
soil, the microflora inhabiting it, and thereby the supply of nutrients 
to the tree. For example, RoGERS found, when watching the growth of 
apple rootlets through glass boxes, that drops of exudate from the root- 
hairs were frequently visible. 

Although considerably influenced by soil conditions, the constancy 
of relation between the size of the trunk and branches on the one hand 
and of the root system on the other provides yet another striking example 
of interrelationships within the tree as an organism. KNIGHT showed that 
in young apple plants the growth increments of stem and root bear a 
fixed proportion to one another, and vyvyAN demonstrated the con- 
stancy of the shoot/root ratio in apple trees irrespective of age, size of 
tree or crop. The ratio of the weight of trunk and branches to root weight 
varies from soil to soil; thus ROGERS and vyvYAN found it to be 2-2 on 
loam, 2:1 on clay, and only o-g on sand. 

Just as the form and size of the trunk and branches bear directly 
upon the efficiency with which the assimilatory organs can be displayed 
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to light, so the shape and distribution of the root system influences the 
efficiency with which the soil is exploited ; fortunately, as we shall ob- 
serve in the next lecture, the form, amount, and distribution of the roots 
can be influenced by soil treatments almost as much as can the top by 
pruning. Once again, however, we find potent mutual controls at work. 
Pruning the branches may produce a spurious effect of “invigoration”’ 
through the redistribution and concentration into a few shoots of the 
tree’s growth, but its general effect is always to reduce the total overall 
growth made, not alone by the top, but also by the root; thus pruning 
results in root systems far smaller than those of unpruned trees 
(Figs. 31 and 35). That is why the untrimmed edges of your lawn, 
if I dare suggest they occasionally escape the cutter, are green when 
the lawn itself is brown with drought. 

Earlier on you were shown that on the same M.XVI (late-leafing) 
rootstock, M.IX buds could be in active growth before the M.XVI 
buds had begun to break; we could speculate that the amount of seasonal 
root growth (and therefore the area of active absorbing surface) would 
be determined jointly by the duration of root growth and by its rate 
as influenced by local soil conditions. Recent work by RICHARDSON 
has suggested that the duration of root extension and of root branching 
is controlled, not alone by external conditions, but also by the presence 
and activity of either leaves or, in early spring before shoot growth is 
visible, of shoot buds “physiologically non-dormant”’, i.e. capable of 
immediate growth once environmental conditions become suitable. In 
other words, the linkage between the duration of the period of potential 
activity in root and shoot, he suggests, may be much closer than would be 
supposed on the basis of the periods of obvious and observable growth. 

The achievement of such close physiological linkage between the 
growth potentials of buds and root tips is generally ascribed to auxin 
mechanisms and to the downward movement of waves of cambial 
activity initiated in the buds; it is more than a pity that the roots’ 
contribution seems to have received relatively tardy, not to say scanty, 
attention. 

Nevertheless, the auxin mechanisms of the tree may well be in- 
fluenced by the nature and amount of the organic substances reaching 
the shoot from the root, or even, it has been suggested, by auxin arising 
from mycorrhiza; the probability that the root is a potent centre of 
synthesis and transformation of compounds important to the growth, 
flowering, and fruiting of the top has opened up a fascinating field of 
research for the future. Thus we know that inorganic nitrogen is largely 
combined with organic substances in the roots of apple before it becomes 
available to the stem; when tomatoes are grafted on tobacco, nicotine 
passes from the tobacco root to the tomato top (providing thereby, with 
a little exaggeration, a wonderful “idea” for a botanical ‘‘thriller”’ !); 
further, it seems that roots may synthesize compounds that, even in 
extreme dilution, affect the growth and development of cells. 

The list of suggestive and exciting facts such as these can easily be 
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extended—but what really is the overall effect of the root system on the 
growth and behaviour of trunk and branch, flower and leaf? All of us 
have seen the effects of removing the top, and detailed study of the 
effects of collar pruning is at least possible, but we are denied knowledge 
of how the top of a tree would behave if deprived of roots save from the 
partial indications derivable from the practice of root pruning. Brief 
but valuable experiments have been made using whole trees rather like 
twigs that can be cut off and placed in water, but in general our approach 
to the study of the interrelation of root and shoot must be through the 
restricted opportunities provided by the fact that trees can be grafted 
or budded onto seedling or clonal rootstocks of related species, thereby 
providing root systems of similar, but distinct, physiological character. 

The extents to which an apple seedling (and thereby the clonal root- 
stocks derivable from it) can vary in physiology and anatomy from the 
scion, while still remaining compatible with it, cannot as yet be stated 
with certainty. Nevertheless, as HATTON and AMOs showed so clearly, 
even within the range of thoroughly compatible varieties, rootstock 
effects upon the scion and scion effects upon the rootstock can occur of 
such magnitude as clearly to demonstrate the enormous part played by 
the root in determining what we see and know as an apple, a plum, or 
a pear; we may, with confidence, hope that similar evidence will one 
day be forthcoming as to rootstock effects in many more species of trees. 

The apple rootstocks, by virtue of their profound influences upon 
characters so diverse as those shown in the table below, provide unique 
material for the study of the relation of root and shoot in genetically 


similar plants. 
Some scion characters influenced by rootstock 


branch habit periodicity of growth _ precocity 
tree weight date of leafing and precocity in relation to 
leaf-fall pruning system 
cross-section of trunk leaf size and number _ date of flowering 
ratio weight carbohydrate storage _ percentage flowers 
trunk area setting 
. branch weight carbohydrate level in number and weight of 
ratio trunk weight leaves fruit 
total wood growth susceptibility to spray fruit size, colour and 
damage quality 
height and spread periodicity of mineral crop/tree size 
uptake 
drought resistance ——— date of ripening 
susceptibility to mineral — storage characteristics 
deficiencies : 
nutritional requirements — chemical composition 
of fruit 
water requirements — resistance of fruit to 


fungal infection 
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As HATTON pointed out in the Masters Lecture of 1929, not only tree 
size, but also fruitfulness and precocity of cropping, are profoundly 
influenced by interaction of the rootstock with the branch system. In 
fact, there is scarcely an aspect of shoot growth, flower or fruit formation 
which is uninfluenced, either indirectly or directly, by the rootstock. 

Text Fig. 1 illustrates the effects upon a single scion variety, ‘Lane’s 
Prince Albert’, of five clonal rootstocks, varying from the dwarfing 
M.IX to the vigorous M.XII. Let us note that effects of such magnitude 
and constancy over decades can occur without any indication of ill health 
in the branch system or of incompatibility between rootstock and scion 


3000 


2000 


IX Xil 


Text Fic. 1—The effect of rootstock upon vegetative growth and fruitfulness 
of ‘Lane’s Prince Albert ’apple planted January 1920. White oblongs show 
wood growth in metres, black oblongs show weight of crop in pounds. 


variety. Further, rootstocks can act not only by dwarfing or limiting the 
inherent vigour of the scion, but also, if inherently more vigorous, by 
increasing the size of the top above the normal. Again, if an established 
tree controlled in size and growth by the rootstock is inarched with a 
more vigorous rootstock, it responds by steadily becoming more vigorous, 
on the sides where the inarched vigorous rootstock is attached, until the 
latter becomes the dominant partner. 

Not only the size, but also the form of the tree is greatly influenced 
by the root. For example, even though the growth of an apple in its 
maiden year on the dwarfing M.IX rootstock may equal or exceed that 
on a more vigorous rootstock or on its own roots, the early and relatively 
profuse formation of spur shoots, accompanied by reduction in exten- 
sion growth and weighing down of laterals by the fruiting that results 
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from the precocity induced by the M.IX rootstock, leads to a charac- 
teristically sparse branch formation and early loss of dominance by the 
more central branches (Fig. 32). 

Even more striking effects are shown by pears. The form of a 
‘Conference’ or ‘Comice’ on quince roots is well known to you. Allow 
but one major root of the pear’s own tissues to develop and forthwith 
the whole character of the tree changes; vigorous extension growth, 
increased dominance of the central branches, thorn shoot formation, 
reduced flowering, and altered characters of the fruit all follow. 

To this picture of profound effects of the root system upon the 
branch system must be added that of definite, though less marked and 
less all-pervading, effects of the scion upon the rootstock. Thus 
THOMPSON and Mosse, followed by MACKENZIE, showed that there 
occurred mutual interaction between rootstock and scion to an extent 
that was reflected even in the anatomy of the scion tissues. Of greatest 
interest in this respect was the interaction of rootstock and scion upon 
the proportions of living tissue in stem and in root, a character whose 
great importance, whether fundamental or indicative we do not yet 
know. This first became apparent from the work of BEAKBANE at East 
Malling (Fig. 33). 

She showed that the smaller the proportion of living cells in the 

oung roots of the rootstock variety and the smaller the proportion of 
living cells in the functioning wood of the young roots (attributes which 
vary characteristically from rootstock to rootstock), the more vigorous 
and less precocious are the scion varieties worked upon it (Text Fig. 2). 

The proportion of bark to wood and of living tissues in the wood of 
the roots has been found to vary independently in apple rootstocks, the 
proportion of bark to wood being more closely related to tree size as the 
tree passes the stages of establishment and development and approaches 
maturity; the amount of living tissues (as a percentage of the whole 
root) is more nearly related to the precocity (flowering and fruiting) of 
the scion in its early years and, thereby, to its size earlier in life.. 

To complete the picture and to illustrate the profound and lasting 
nature of the rootstock effects associated with these differences in struc- 
ture, we can compare ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ on a range of rootstocks of 
varying vigour, at thirteen years from working (Fig. 34). 

Profound as these effects are, we have also to remember that the 
vigour of the scion influences the root also. So far as we at present 
know, the vigour of the stem, in a tree on its own roots, is exactly 
equivalent to that of its roots, the tissues of stem and of root being of the 
same genetic constitution and therefore having basically similar physio- 
logical potentialities. Nevertheless, there remains the possibility that 
the mere fact of being root or shoot may affect growth potential or that 
plants may occur with roots and shoots of different vigour potentials, 
as, indeed, MAGGS has speculated. If this, or something of which his 
idea is the foreshadowing, be true, then we could regard stem- or root- 
suckering as possibly resulting from systems where the root is innately 
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Text Fic. 2—The relation between the anatomical characteristics of certain 
apple rootstocks and the vigour induced in the scion variety: (a) over a 
period of 4 years (roots }-} inch diameter), (6) over a period of 7 years 
(roots 7-8 mm. diameter). 
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more vigorous than the top, and the tree form, as we know it, as reflecting 
the existence of a growth potential in the top in balance with, but 
dominant over, that of the root. 

So far, we have taken for granted that the growth of compatible 
scions and rootstocks is perfectly co-ordinated and unimpaired through- 
out the life of the compound tree, as indeed it is. In conclusion, let us 
glance at what happens when that deeply perfected co-ordination, which 
we so often take for granted, and of which we have considered so many 
examples today, breaks down. 

Fig. 36 shows an incompatible union, between ‘Victoria’ and ‘Reeve’s 
Seedling’ plums, over Myrobalan B rootstock. The bark has been 
removed, exposing the bridges of normal wood formed where the 
cambia above and below have grown in coordinated and compatible 
manner, and the “breakdown of communications” is marked by con- 
fused and uncoordinated growth of parenchyma where the cambia fail to 
integrate in growth. No one, I think, could study this without marvelling 
at the coordination expressed in each and every tree we see around us. 

I cannot end without expressing my personal indebtedness to the 
many who have helped me, but especially, and far exceeding that arising 
out of their presence here today, to DR. BEAKBANE and MR. PRESBON for 
all their help. Before you are the demonstrations they have so kindly 
prepared of aspects of their work, upon which I have so fully drawn. 


THE CHAIRMAN: If I stole pr. TuBBs’ thunder a little bit over the history 
of the Masters Lectures, he certainly did me in the eye over something 
which I ought to have known, and which adds much to his talk, namely, 
that his predecessor, SIR RONALD HATTON, gave the Masters Lecture 
nearly thirty yearsago. On that occasion HATTON announced the results of 
the early work on the Malling rootstocks, which has led to such tremen- 
dous results; now, nearly thirty years later, another Director of East 
Malling gives a Masters Lecture and in part describes the almost incredi- 
ble development of sik RONALD HATTON’s work begun thirty years ago. 

MR. MANN: I used to work at Long Ashton: now I work at the Malaya 
Rubber Research Institute and am therefore particularly interested in 
the growing of trees. 

I was very much interested indeed in the whole of pr. TUBBs’ talk, 
particularly in the early part, where he showed us the pictures of trees 
with excavated root systems. 

Now, most of the examples he described to us have adventive root 
systems developed from stocks by the method of stooling. In fact, the 
root system of your compound tree does not begin as does a seedling 
root system: there is no tap root. I wonder, were the root system 
developed from a primary seedling, whether the form of the root system 
would be so profoundly changed by what happens to the top of the tree, 
or vice versa. 

Possibly others have worked with other crops where the root is 


derived from 4 primary seedling. 
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DR. TUBBS: The point raised by MR. MANN is indeed well justified, 
but, of course, what I have been showing you are illustrations—the best 
available to me—of excavated root systems in full. There are not avail- 
able as far as I know, the fully excavated root systems of large forest and 
other trees that we would like to have. 

Nevertheless, the illustrations available from forestry research and 
elsewhere all go to show that, in general, the influence of soil environ- 
ment on the root of seedling trees is indeed very similar to the effects it 
has on the roots of those trees where the rootstock is raised from layers. 
Indeed, we must remember that in a very large number of cases the 
so-called forest tree has no tap root at all. The work of the Forestry 
Commission would indeed be gravely impeded if all successful trans- 
planting were dependent upon the tap root remaining uninjured in its 
apical portion! 

Many years ago I studied the question in tea, where we were dealing 
with a seedling population, some of it transplanted as plantation forestry 
trees would be today, other parts sown as “seed at stake’, the large tea 
seed being sown in the ground and the rootlet allowed to grow in situ. 
Almost invariably the major roots could be found to follow the channels 
of fertility in the soil and were clearly laterals, not tap roots ; particularly 
where cleared jungle land was used they would develop down the fertile 
channel left by some rotting root of an earlier forest tree. 

I am satisfied that the slides shown illustrate a general state of affairs ; 
at the next lecture I will provide a slide illustrating natural suppression 
of the tap root in beech. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no other contributions, perhaps you 
would care to gather round the exhibits, and pr. TuBBs and his staff will 
answer any questions. 

A number of Fellows availed themselves of this invitation. 


CLIMBERS AND OTHER PLANTS FOR WALLS 


G. H. Preston, F.L.S. 
(Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.) 


(Lecture given on Fune 17, 1958, MR. G. L. PILKINGTON i the Chair.) 


WOULD like first to emphasize that the term “‘climbing”’ should only 

be applied strictly to those plants that have means of attachments 
to support by their natural appendages, i.e. aerial roots as in the ivy, 
adhesive pads or suckers of the virginian creeper or the twining stems 
of the honeysuckle. Tendrils, which are in some instances extensions 
to a leaf, and twining petioles or leaf stems are also natural means for 
climbing as in the clematis. 

But, generally speaking, the word can be used in a very loose way 
to cover many plants, which, although they have no natural means of 
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climbing, can by reason of their vigour or habit of growth be adapted 
as climbers, providing they are given the necessary support; hence we 
find some plants quite often being grown against a wall, which if allowed 
to grow naturally would develop into a large shrub or small tree. 
Therefore I shall deal with many other types of plants, which, although 
not true climbers, make very suitable subjects to grow against walls of 
various types. 

One cannot overestimate the value of walls for the successful culti- 
vation of these types of plants, for, if well grown, they can form a very 
effective feature and add considerable interest and beauty to any garden. 
They also provide more favourable conditions for species which are too 
tender to be grown in the fully open ground, while they are also useful 
for improving the growing and flowering qualities of other species, 
which, although perfectly hardy, flower indifferently or not at all. 

Many of these climbing plants can be of considerable use in provid- 
ing a screen or helping to cover large, bare, unsightly walls from top to 
bottom, which could not be done so effectively by the use of other types 
of plants. 

An example of this can be seen in the deciduous Virginian creeper, 
Parthenocissus tricuspidata (Ampelopsis veitchii), which provides a won- 
derful display of autumn colour just before leaf-fall, or the various forms 
of ivy, Hedera helix, which have aerial roots or sucker pads for natural 
means of climbing. The latter, being evergreen, is a typical example of 
the use they have in providing some sort of colour all the year round and 
particularly during the dull winter days when it is most appreciated. 

However, one must not overlook the fact that occasionally one can 
see good open walls completely covered with ivy, which is a waste of. 
good opportunities where the planting of more ornamental climbers 
and other shrubs could be advantageous. It must also be remembered 
that in large industrial towns and other areas where the atmosphere is 
so contaminated by soot or sulphurous fumes or hemmed in by tall 
buildings, the growing of many of these plants becomes impossible 
especially those that have evergreen foliage. 

In town or suburban gardens where the atmosphere is clean, the 
walls of houses or boundary walls provide ideal positions for climbing 
and other plants, but here some discretion must be exercised as to the 
vigour and to the size to which the plant will ultimately grow. In most 
cases it is not desirable to have climbers growing up too high, as it does 
cause difficulty when pruning and tying in of new growth which may be 
necessary from time to time. Overgrowing windows and obscuring the 
view in the garden, keeping out light, etc., are some of the disadvan- 
tages. Also plants with a very strong-growing root system can cause 
serious damage to the foundations of the house if allowed to go un- 
checked. Therefore the selection of the right type of plant for the right 
position is most important. 

On the whole, climbers, especially the strong-growing ones, cannot 
be considered as satisfactory .as shrubs for covering walls of moderate 
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height, in many cases they have a strong tendency to reach the top of the 
wall and to leave the lower parts bare; sometimes, however, these can be 
used to train along the top of the wall and leave the lower spaces for 
shrubs, but, as I have already said, the great value of walls is not in 
providing accommodation for climbers alone, but in affording conditions 
that enable many beautiful shrubs to be successfully grown that are 
tender in the open ground. 

Where climbers and other plants are being grown on the ordinary 
boundary wall, especially where the border of herbaceous plants or 
vegetables exists in front of them, no new soil or special preparation will 
be needed, but against the walls of houses or other buildings where the 
soil is very poor, or maybe a gravelled or paved path is so close that there 
is little or no space for soil, a considerable amount of preparation is 
necessary. 

A space 1} to 2 feet wide and as much deep should be made at the 
base of the wall and filled with good prepared soil where possible, as it 
is essential to give the plants a good start; once rooted into the new soil 
they will spread under gravelled or paved walks quite freciy. In very 
heavy soils a certain amount of coarse drainage may be necessary in the 
bottom of the hole. Where possible incorporate a smali amount of well- 
decayed leaf-mould or peat moss to aerate the soil and so give good 
quick drainage, which is essential for their successful cultivation. 

However, an ideal soil would be a good, light, alluvial loam mixed 
with a quantity of decayed leaves—providing the soil is free of lime or 
chalk—this mixture would suit very nearly everything, even the peat- 
loving plants. After planting has been completed a good mulching 
round the base of the plant of straw manure or any other well-decayed 
material from the compost heap is very beneficial in helping to conserve 
moisture during dry periods. 

Plants growing against walls, with the exception of a few that prefer 
shade, succeed best on a wall facing between south and west, although 
for preference I would choose south, for it is there that the plants get the 
benefit of the maximum amount of sunshine, while on a west wall the 
amount of sunshine is usually greater over the yearly average in the 
afternoons than the mornings. However, there are many plants that will 
thrive on walls exposed to the east and south-east, although some dis- 
cretion may be used in selecting those plants that bloom after March 
or early April which would miss the late spring frosts. Walls facing 
north are least satisfactory of all, and comparatively few climbers or 
shrubs prefer them. They are mostly evergreens that do best. Even so, 
some shelter from north and north-west winds by other vegetation is 
advantageous; walls fully exposed to these winds especially in cold 
districts are difficult to furnish with interesting plants. 

There are some climbers and shrubs which do not possess natural 
means of supporting themselves and therefore artificial means have to 
be given. 

One of the commonest methods, especially on brick walls, is to use 
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Colour photo: JF. E. Downward 

Fic. 27—Sorbus matsumurana. Japanese Mountain Ash. A fine species of Sorbus 

for autumn colour both of leaves and berries. A.M. 28 October 1958. Exhibited by 
The Crown Estate Commissioners, The Great Park, Windsor (see p. 142) 
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Photos: East Malling Research Station 


Fic. 28—Apple, ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ on rootstock M.II. Sixteen years old. 
Excavated at Macknade, Faversham, 1951 (see p. 109) 


Fic. 29—One-year-old ‘Ribston Pip- Fic. 30—Actively growing root-tip of 
pin’ apple grafts on the late-leafing apple in situ (see p. 113) 
M.XVI rootstock (see p. 113) 


. 


Fic. 31—Branch pruning in relation to root growth; one-year-old M.X (left) 
unpruned at planting; (centre) cut half back at planting; (right) cut to ground 
level at planting (see p. 114) 


Fic. 32—Apple ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’ on rootstocks 3426, M.IX, M.XVI, 3430, 
at eight years after working (see p. 117) 
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Fic. 33—Transverse sections of root of the dwarfing M.IX (/eft) and 
the vigorous M.XII (right) rootstocks (see p. 117) 


Fic. 34—Rootstock effects on apple ‘Cox’s Orange Pippin’; all trees thirteen 
years old and grown adjacent to one another; the only variable factor is the root 
system varying from very dwarf (3426) to very vigorous (3430) (see p. 117) 
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Colour photos: Valerie Finnis 


Fic. 37—Abutilon megapotamicum (see p. 132) 


Fic. 38—Clianthus puniceus (see p. 132) 
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Fic. 39—Erythrina crista-galli at the foot of the wall in the Savill Gardens, 
Windsor Great Park (see p. 131) 


Photo: 7. E. Downward 

Fic. 40—Winter Aconites, Eranthis hyemalis in the garden of Lady C. Bonham 

Carter at Wyck, near Alton. The display is usually at its best in the middle of 
February (see p. 139) 
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Photo: F. G. Preston 


Fic. 47—Wisteria chinensis. An unusually fine specimen on the wall of Trinity 
College, Cambridge (see p. 128) 


Photo: H. Smith 
Fic. 48—Coronilla glauca growing against a south wall (see p. 131) 
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Photo: J. M. Fisher 
Fic. 49—The foliage colour border at Hampton Court (see p. 137) 


Photo: J. E. Downward 


Fic. 50— Lewtsia howellit ‘Weald Rose’. A very fine plant exhibited as part of a 
group at Chelsea Show 1958 by Mr. A. G. Weeks (see p. 138) 
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nails, for which a specially stout type is obtainable. Strips of cloth 
and other strong, lasting material known as shreds can be purchased 
already cut to size. These are put round the shoot or stem and the two 
ends of the material nailed to the wall; however, the use of nails on 
walls of dwelling-houses or other important buildings and walls can be 
detrimental and is not altogether satisfactory. Quite often during high 
winds and rains and after heavy snowfalls, the extra weight of the 
branches will bring the supports, including the nails, from the wall. 

In such cases the best and most satisfactory means of support is to 
string the wall horizontally or, in the case of twining climbers, vertically, 
with stoutish galvanized wires from. 4 to 8 inches apart and held in 
position by hooked or eyelet-holed metal pins driven into the wall. Use 
can also be made of strong galvanized hooks. 

Other methods of support quite often used are lattice work of narrow 
laths, painted or creosoted, which are joined together in the form of 
frames; or equally as effective is the use of wooden trellis work. Both 
types can be easily fixed to the wall, while a very cheap effective means 
of support can be obtained by fixing strips of wire-netting, although it 
may only be of a temporary nature. For dwarf climbers, like lathyrus, 
and other annual climbers, such as ipomoea, which look very effective 
planted near the wall, ordinary pea-sticks will suffice. 

Many shrubs planted near walls, such as pyracantha, chaenomeles, 
etc., build up in a few years a very rigid stem and branches strong 
enough to be self-supporting. 

There is no cultivated genus of climbers to equal the clematis, a very 
useful and extensive race of wall plants which when in flower provide 
some of the most beautiful effects one could wish for in a garden. The 
various types provide flower for many months during the summer, 
starting from June until the end of September, but although they are 
perfectly hardy the young growth may occasionally be damaged by late 
spring frosts. 

They provide a great variety of colour, particularly in the hybrids 
of the large-flowered types or groups, ranging from white, various 
shades of light and dark blue, purple, mauve, red and pink, and con- 
stitute by far the best-known, most beautiful and, for the amateur 
generally, the most important section of the genus, all of which have 
been derived from such species as Clematis lanuginosa, C. patens, and 
C. coccinea. 

They present no real difficulty as regards cultivation, succeeding in \ 
a moist, well-drained, loamy, calcareous soil, although all of them, : 
including many of the species, will thrive quite well in soil which is 
deficient of lime, but it is advisable if possible to add some to the soil in 
the form of mortar rubble at planting time. The best time to plant is 
during the autumn, say October to November; if this is not possible, 
early spring before new growth commences. Once planted, they should 
be left undisturbed at the roots, and when established they will continue 
to grow and flower regularly every year. They are all sun-lovers, but the 
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lower part of the main stem prefers to be shaded and kept cool at the 
roots. It is, therefore, advantageous to plant near or at the base of some 
dwarf shrub which will cast some light shade and allow the clematis to 
- grow up through it. 

In view of MR. JACKMAN’s paper on clematis recently published in this 
JOURNAL, it is not my intention to give a long list of varieties and their 
colours, it is a matter of personal choice and one should consult any good 
catalogue or, better still, see them when they are in flower and then select 
one’s own colours. 

Within the very large family of Rosaceae are many beautiful and 
useful genera of plants well adapted for wall cultivation: of these the 
rose is one of the most popular. While there are many very charming 
species, it is the climbing hybrid types of roses which are the most 
popular for the average garden. The rose has been hybridized and inter- 
bred so much that today it has produced many varieties of varying 
shades of colour and form with a wide diversity of growth and habit. 
However, we are only concerned with the so-called climbing types, 
which include the ramblers, climbing hybrid teas and hybrid musks, 
polyantha and the wichuraiana types, which are most suited for walls. 

There are innumerable numbers of good varieties with such a wide 
range of colours to choose from it would serve little purpose to give 
a list of the varieties worth growing. In all cases the majority of roses 
do like a good, well-drained, but retentive soil to grow in. On light or 
poor soil, it is advisable where possible to take out a large-size hole and 
put in a quantity of good soil to enable the plant to have a good start. 
Roses like plenty of light and sun to help ripen the new growth on which 
many of them flower the following season. While on the subject of roses 
there are several beautiful species well worth including, such as Rosa 
banksiae, a very old evergreen climber which comes into flower in early 
summer with lovely pale yellow flowers, borne in clusters on slender 
branches—there is also a white form as well as the double-flowered forms 
of both colours. This rose will grow eventually 30 to 40 feet high, making 
it useful for high walls and very useful for the front of the house where it 
can be trained up over the doorway and around windows and so forth. 
The Banksian rose in all its forms is one of the most lovely of all species, 
but to flower it really well it does need a warm wall where it can get as 
much sun as possible, a species well adapted for the south of England. 

Another rose requiring similar conditions is Rosa laevigata, “‘the 
Cherokee Rose’ with large white, very fragrant flowers—a Chinese 
climbing species which will reach a height of 15 to 20 feet clinging to its 
supports by means of hooked spines (Fig. 41). The hybrid Rose x 
anemonaeflora, said to be a cross between laevigata and some other 
species, has large lovely pink flowers, and ‘Ramona’, with large carmine 
flowers, are both roses which require a south wall if they are to give of 
their best. Another distinct and remarkable species is Rosa bracteata, 
introduced by LORD MACARTNEY, from whom it takes its name the 
“‘Macartney Rose”’, an evergreen with very attractive glossy green leaves, 
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shrubby-like in growth, which will reach a height of 10 to 15 feet in 
favoured districts. The large white solitary flowers, 3 to 4 inches across, 
start to bloom from June onwards on the current year’s growth, making 
it one of the most striking of all species. This has been the parent of 
a few good hybrid roses, one in particular, ‘Mermaid’, is a most beau- 
tiful plant for walls, much stronger in growth and hardier than its 
parent and with large, pale primrose-yellow flowers in sprays which 
continue to bloom from June until the frost in late autumn. 

The genus Ceanothus, better known perhaps as the Californian lilac, 
are mostly evergreen shrubs with flowers of varying shades of blue and 
purple. They are native to the warm regions of California, Colorado and 
New Mexico, where they get a tremendous lot of sunshine. Therefore, 
many of the species thrive best with the shelter of a wall. They prefer a 
light, well-drained, sandy soil on a wall exposed to the south, but will 
succeed very well on walls facing west and east. There are several good 
species worth growing but time only permits me to mention a few. One 
of the most popular of all is C. veitchianus, a low spreading bush, up 
to 10 feet high, with small round glossy green leaves and dense heads 
of bright blue flowers during May and June. C. rigidus is very distinct, 
having small glossy, holly-shaped leaves and deep purplish blue flowers 
borne in great profusion during April and May. 

Another very fine early-flowering species, worthy of a place on a 
wall, is C. thyrsiflorus, which by contrast is a stronger growing type 
with much larger leaves, more rounded in shape and glossy green in 
colour. The lovely pale blue flowers are borne in clusters on long stalks 
arising from the leaf axils of the previous season’s growth; this is pro- 
bably one of the hardiest of all the species. 

Equally attractive and vigorous is C. thyrsiflorus var. griseus, having 
large oval-shaped leaves similar to the type, but dull grey-green on the 
under-surface; the colour of the flowers is a pale lilac shade and it 
makes a very beautiful plant when in flower (Fig. 42). 

Where space permits on a wall the climbing solanums are well worth 
planting, although not climbers in the true sense of the word as they 
have neither tendrils nor twining shoots. They are best described as very 
vigorous ramblers which require some support to the wall as new growth 
develops. First is Solanum crispum, introduced into gardens from Chile 
about 1830; when grown at its best it is a most graceful and lovely plant, 
and quite hardy if given the protection of a south or west wall. It is a 
very quick grower and more or less evergreen with a loose spreading 
habit; the flowers are produced very freely during June and July in very 
large clusters, deep lavender in colour with conspicuous yellow stamens 
in the centre of each flower, on growth made during the current season. 
The variety ‘Autumnalis’, sometimes called the ‘Glasnevin Variety’, is 
the best form to grow on account of its longer season of flowering (Fig. 44). 
On the south wall at Kew it has grown and flowered profusely for many 
years ; a fine specimen is also to be seen on the wall at the Savill Gardens, 
Windsor. 
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The other species, Solanum jasminoides, also an evergreen, is some- 
what more slender in growth and if anything more tender, which is not 
surprising since it is a native of Brazil. However, it will thrive and flower 
well if given a warm sheltered position in a light well-drained soil. It 
flowers from July to September in great profusion, the individual flowers 
being pale blue in colour and borne in loose clusters. The one most 
usually cultivated in gardens is the variety album. 

Next we come to Campsis, better known in gardens as Tecoma. 
There are two species grown, Campsis grandiflora and C. radicans, and 
both have been in cultivation in this country for many years. They are 
deciduous and have opposite pinnate leaves. The flowers, which open in 
August and September, are among the most handsome seen in climbing 
plants, but to get them to flower well a really hot summer is required. 
Both are very vigorous and make growth several feet long in a season, 
but need added support such as tying or nailing to the wall, although in 
the case of C. radicans it is almost self-supporting and will attach itself 
by means of its aerial roots which are produced from the stem. C. grandi- 
flora is probably the finer of the two species, having large trumpet- 
shaped flowers, 2 to 3 inches long, deep orange red in colour in pendulous 
panicles of from six to ten produced at the end of the current year’s growth 
(Fig. 43). Campsis radicans on the other hand is a much freer-flowering 
species with scarlet orange tubular-shaped flowers hanging in clusters of 
four to twelve, flowering as they do at the end of the current season’s 
growth. They can be pruned well back in winter or early spring before 
growth has started. By crossing the two species a range of hybrids was 
produced with intermediate characters as showy as grandiflora, freer- 
flowering and hardier. Of these, probably the best is one called ‘Madame 
Galen’, having beautiful salmon-red flowers, a most desirable plant. 

Another charming plant belonging to the same family Bignoniaceae 
is Eccremocarpus scaber, a semi-woody climber, growing 5 to 6 feet high 
in favourable conditions with slender stems and opposite pinnate leaves 
bearing tendrils by means of which the plant can support itself. From 
June onwards long racemes of up to a dozen bright orange tubular- 
shaped flowers about 1 inch long are forthcoming until! late in the 
summer. It is a very old plant introduced into this country from Chile; 
not being completely hardy it is, therefore, well suited for growing along 
a wall facing south or west. In some of the less favourable parts of the 
country, however, it has a habit of being only of annual duration, but, as 
it produces plenty of good seed, young seedlings can be raised each year 
and if sown early in the spring will flower the same season. 

Where large wall areas require covering there are several very good 
subjects one can use to great effect. First, I would suggest Hydrangea 

petiolaris, a very hardy and vigorous grower, which by means of its 
aerial roots produced from the young stems is able to root closely to 
the wall in similar fashion to the ivy. The large, white, flattish corymbs 
of flowers are freely produced in June on short twiggy side growths of 
the main branches, contrasting well with its large deciduous dark green 
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leaves which turn a very pleasing shade of pale yellow in late autumn. 
Being very hardy it can be successfully grown not only in full sun but 
in other aspects where the amount of sun is greatly reduced. It certainly 
is a very accommodating climber. 

Pilostegia viburnoides (often known as Schizophragma viburnoides), 
a Chinese evergreen climber which will grow anything up to 1o feet or 
more, is another very useful self-clinging plant which can climb by 
means of aerial roots in the same way as Hydrangea petiolaris, to which 
it is closely allied. The dull green leathery leaves give a good contrast 
to the white terminal panicles of flower in late summer, although it is 
the conspicuous stamens which make the inflorescence so attractive. 
A good specimen which flowers profusely every year is to be seen 
at Kew growing on a south wall. Another very remarkable plant is 
Actinidia chinensis, first brought to notice by ROBERT FORTUNE on one of 
his travels into China; it is well worth growing not only for its flowers 
but for the large, handsome, heart-shaped leaves on long vigorous 
twining stems some 10 to 15 feet in length. It can climb if given sup- 
port. The cup-shaped flowers, white when they first open but changing 
to buff yellow with age, in the more favoured parts of the country give 
rise to edible oval-shaped fruits about the size of a walnut. These are 
often sold in shops under the name of “Chinese gooseberries”’. 

Actinidia kolomikta—another species belonging to the same genus 
but not so strong in growth, is well worth planting for its large attractive 
foliage which, when fully developed, has a large part of its leaves varie- 
gated with white and pink at the tips; sometimes it is quite half and 
occasionally the entire leaf will have this variegation. 

Another lovely and large genus which should be represented in a 
collection of wall plants is Vitis, commonly called the vine, in which 
some botanists have included Ampelopsis, Parthenocissus and Cissus. 
Altogether there are some fifty to sixty species hardy in this country, 
many of which are very strong deciduous climbers with ornamental 
foliage which turns a handsome colour in autumn. They climb with the 
aid of their twining tendrils which attach themselves to whatever 
support there may be at hand. All of them are very easy to cultivate and 
grow in any good well-drained soil, in a position where they can obtain 
the maximum amount of light. On walls where they may have te be 
restricted for space, annual pruning may be necessary each winter; this 
should consist of cutting back to two or three basal buds of the current 
year’s growth. 

Probably the finest of all these large-leaved vines is Vitis coignetiae, 
an exceptionally vigorous grower with magnificent roundish dark 
green leaves sometimes 12 inches long and as much as 10 inches broad 
with an underneath covering of thick brown felt, the whole leaf changing 
in autumn to various shades of crimson. 

Parthenocissus henryana is also a great favourite, a very quick grower 
with very handsome dark green leaves with three to five slender leaflets; 
the mid rib and veins with pink and white variegation are particularly 
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prominent as the leaves turn brilliant red during autumn. In the south 
these colours are more pronounced if grown on the shady side of a 
wall rather than in full sun. It is a self-clinging species similar to the 
Virginian creeper, a plant familiar to everyone, when in autumn its five- 
lobed leaves turn a brilliant red, and most attractive when attached to 
some fine architectural feature. It is a very vigorous climber which 
requires watching as it can be very troublesome and quickly smother 
other plants if not kept in check. 

One of the several interesting species of Aristolochia well worth 
growing is A. macrophylla (more often known as A. sipho), commonly 
called ‘“‘Dutchman’s pipe” on account of the flowers bearing a great 
similarity in shape to that of a Dutch pipe. They are about 1 to 2 inches 
long, tubular inflated and bent in the shape of a siphon, yellow green 
in colour ; the flat expanding lobes at the end of the flower are brownish 
purple. It is a very vigorous climber, having deciduous, dark green, 
handsome foliage making it very useful for quick coverage. 

The wisteria, although only a small genus, is probably one of the 
most ornamental deciduous climbers we have in cultivation. With its 
long hanging racemes of mauve or lilac-coloured flowers it is such a 
familiar sight as to need little description. Wisterias are easily cultivated 
and will grow in any good well-drained soils, but a sunny position is 
essential to get them to flower well, hence the reason why a wall makes 
an ideal site. If planted in a restricted area a fair amount of pruning 
may have to be done to keep them within bounds; usually the long 
annual shoots not required should be shortened back to about 1 foot in 
length in August, and again cut back to within three or four buds 
during the winter. 

If left unpruned, plants are apt to develop into a thick tangle of 
slender intertwining stems, which invariably do not flower—the best 
sprays are usually produced from buds towards the base of the previous 
year’s growth. However, a certain amount of this whippy growth must 
be retained when a young plant is being trained in position. Wisteria 
chinensis, or sometimes called sinensis, is the most common species 
grown and many fine old specimens are to be seen in our gardens, many 
of them having been grown in this country for well over a hundred years. 
It is a very vigorous grower and if correctly trained in its young state 
will cover a large wall space and flower freely in May (Fig. 47). Quite 
often a second but much smaller crop of flowers is produced during 
August on the current year’sshoots. Another beautiful species is Wisteria 
venusta, not such a strong grower but nevertheless well worth growing 
if space permits. In general appearance it much resembles W. chinensis, 
but the flowers are borne on much shorter racemes, and are a lovely 
clear white with a yellow tinge at the base of each flower. It is perfectly 
hardy and comes into blossom after chinensis has finished. 

Another genus of the legume family which makes a most attractive 
subject is Lathyrus pubescens, a native of Chile, where it is said to grow 
amongst shrubs and other low-growing trees. Grown in this country 
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it will come through a mild winter in the south if planted at the base 
of a sunny wall where it can be allowed to climb by means of its tendrils 
through other light foliage plants, or better still given the assistance of a 
few long pea-sticks through which it can ramble. It is a perennial with 
a sub-shrubby habit growing up to a height of 5 to 7 feet, providing in 
June clusters of pale violet-blue pea-shaped flowers on long stalks set 
well above the pale green foliage, a really beautiful plant when well 
grown. During a hot summer it will produce quite a lot of seed, from 
which it can be propagated. 

I would also like to include several other species of Lathyrus which 
to my mind lend themselves to wall cultivation if given adequate 
support, although they are perfectly hardy and are often grown in 
borders, as climbing herbaceous perennials, completely dying to the 
ground each year. They are L. grandiflorus, which will grow up to 6 feet 
every year, having very large, handsome, violet-coloured flowers com- 
parable in size to the modern sweet pea. Similar in habit is L. lati- 
folius, the everlasting pea, which is more robust in growth bearing 
purple-rose coloured flowers. Equally as attractive is a white coloured 
form, particularly the variety called ‘The Pearl’. These are all excelient 
for covering the wall between other shrubs. 

Some of the most charming of all climbers are the loniceras, the 
honeysuckles or woodbines, many of which are well known for their 
fragrance. The genus includes a large number of species, the majority 
of which are shrubby in habit and have little or no garden value. Of 
the true climbing types, however, there are some which make fine subjects 
for growing up walls and the sides of buildings. 

The honeysuckles as a whole like a good loamy soil with plenty of - 
moisture to keep them cool at the root; in nearly all cases they like 
semi-shade, while the flowering parts of the plant are in full sunlight, 
similar to conditions required by the clematis. Therefore, when plant- 
ing, a position facing if possible north-west should be chosen. 

They require very little annual pruning, except for an occasional 
thinning out of any old or weak growth, tying in all new growth where 
ever possible. Several species are well worth mentioning by name, the 
first being Lonicera tragophylla, a vigorous deciduous honeysuckle with 
large bright yellow flowers, probably the best yellow seen in honey- 
suckles, borne in large clusters during June and July contrasting with 
the oval-shaped glaucous leaves. One great disappointment of this 
lovely plant is that it has no fragrance. It is perfectly hardy and seems 
to thrive best if planted in semi-shade. Lomicera sempervirens, the 
trumpet honeysuckle, is a very beautiful species, but unfortunately it is 
a plant which only does really well in the gardens of the south and west 
or in other parts of the country with similar climatic conditions. From 
June until the autumn its whorls of bright orange scarlet blossoms 
which are offset well above the glaucous, green, oval-shaped leaves will 
continue to flower. Arising out of these two species is a hybrid, Lonicera 
tellmanniana, combining the good qualities of both its parents. It is a 
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robust deciduous grower with terminal clusters of tubular flowers pale 
yellow in colour tipped with red in the bud stage. It is hardy, a good 
character which it inherits from L. tragophylla, and a first-class plant for 
walls ; it appears to do well in a semi-shaded position or at any rate where 
the roots and the lower part of the stem are shaded by other plants. 

No selection would be complete without L. etrusca, a very fine 
Mediterranean species, which requires the protection of a south wall 
if to be seen at its best, having the same type of growth as the common 
species but freer and more vigorous; the very fragrant flowers, yellow 
tinged with red, begin to open in July and go on flowering until the 
autumn on the upper parts of the current year’s growth (Fig. 46). 

So far I have given a selection of plants which are either strong- 
growing climbers or those which will cover a large amount of wall space 
if allowed to do so. There are, however, often spaces available for 
plants that can be grown on or against low walls 3 to 5 feet high, or quite 
often at the foot of higher walls already occupied by larger-growing 
shrubs or climbers which have left bare spaces at the base. 

+ To start with there is a very handsome plant, Abelia floribunda, 
probably the most beautiful of all the abelias, having rosy-red, pendu- 
lous, funnel-shaped flowers, arranged on long arching stems during 
June and July. For a south or west wall this shrub with its shining 
leaves is most attractive. A. grandiflora, a hybrid between chinensis and 
uniflora, is another delightful plant, with white and pink blossom and 
comes into flower from July until the autumn; it has a very graceful 
habit and is most useful flowering so late in the season. 

Another great favourite of mine is Carpenteria californica, an ever- 
green shrub with a very neat habit of growth. It does require a hot 
sunny position and a soil which is very well drained. The large white 
flowers, not unlike those of a large single rose, are produced in terminal 
clusters of from three to six flowers through June and July it is a very 
notable and handsome shrub when in flower. 

Chimonanthus praecox, the well-known ‘Winter Sweet”’, is a very 
old and delightful shrub introduced from China as far back as 1766, and 
ever since has been a great favourite because of its sweetly scented 
flowers. Although perfectly hardy in the open ground it does benefit 
from the protection of a sunny wall, as it comes into flower from 
December and keeps on intermittently until March when the weather 
is favourable. The flowers are borne on the previous summer’s growth, 
the outer petals greenish yellow, the inner ones purplish; they have no 
particular beauty but will always be cherished for their fragrance and 
earliness. 

In the variety /uteus, which to my mind is a much finer plant, the 
flowers are large and all the petals are yellow, but it is less fragrant 
than the type. 

Coronilla glauca, belonging to the Leguminosae, is a vety old but most 
attractive plant for a warm sunny position, with quite a neat bushy habit 
of growth with clusters of rich yellow pea-shaped flowers, which make 
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good contrast to the glaucous green pinnate leaves (Fig. 48). It is a plant 
which flowers for a considerable period from April until June and quite 
often again in the autumn. Also belonging to the same family is 
Anthylhs barba-jovis, better known perhaps as “Jupiter’s Beard”, a very 
interesting plant, which is too tender to grow in the open but makes a 
charming shrub for a wall where its silver-grey sheen and pale yellow 
flowers are very effective. 

Desfontainea spinosa is also a very beautiful evergreen shrub, with 
small holly-like green leaves and large conspicuous red-and-orange 
tubular flowers, blooming from July to September. It will come through 
most winters unharmed in the milder counties of the south and south- 
west, and many fine specimens are to be seen about the country when 
grown against a wall. It appears to thrive best on one facing north-west, 
or where it is sheltered from the hot sun and in a moist loamy lime free 
soil (Fig. 45). 

Another very distinct and interesting subject worth cultivating is 
Erythrina crista-galli, perhaps better known as the coral tree. It likes 
a warm sunny sheltered position at the base of a wall. An established 
plant has a very thick woody rootstock from which arise strong annual 
shoots, 6 to 8 feet in length, bearing oval-shaped coriaceous leaflets 
more or less glaucous green in colour, terminating into a large inflores- 
cence of very conspicuous deep scarlet flowers in autumn (Fig. 39). 

To encourage strong healthy flowering shoots the following season, 
these long annual growths should be cut hard back to within a few 
inches of the base of the root-stock each spring, before new growth 
begins. Being a native of Brazil, this plant is considered to be only 
half-hardy in most parts of the country, and therefore the rootstock 
should be covered with some form of protection against severe frost, 
a good thick covering of dried bracken fern or other similar material 
will keep away many degrees of frost. 

So far no mention has been made of the jasmines, a very large and 
useful race of garden plants, some of which are very sweetly scented and 
well suited for growing on walls. Probably the best known of all is 
Jasminum officinale, the common white sweetly scented jasmine which 
has been in cultivation in gardens so long that the date of its introduction 
is not known. Although perfectly hardy in the south of England it lends 
itself admirably for training up walls, pillars, etc., and looks most 
effective in flower when its long deciduous shoots bearing sprays of pure 
white blossom are growing through or over other vegetation. It flowers 
throughout the whole of the summer. 

Then, of course, there is the yellow winter-flowering jasmine, 7. nudi- 
florum, which again is quite hardy in the open but if grown against the 
shelter of a wall comes into flower earlier and is not so likely to be dis- 
figured after severe frosty weather. Itisa first-rate plant for giving a bright 
display during mid winter. One other species I should like to mention 
as being an excellent plant is 7. floridum, a neat evergreen shrubby type 
with numerous yellow flowers from July to September in loose panicles. 
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Abutilon megapotamicum, although a native of Brazil, makes a very 
graceful evergreen shrub for growing on a sheltered warm wall where it 
will come through an average winter unharmed. The bright coloured 
pendulous flowers: of red and yellow are produced on long slender 
growth, throughout the summer and with great profusion, making it a 
most attractive plant (Fig. 37). 

Also requiring the shelter of a warm south or west wall is Clianthus 
puniceus, one of the many beautiful plants native to New Zealand. This 
is an evergreen scandent type of shrub growing anything up to 6 or 
8 feet in height, while in the very favoured localities it will grow even 
taller. It has dark green pinnate leaves from 4 to 6 inches long, made 
up of many leaflets. During the summer months the brilliant red and 
curious-shaped flowers are borne on pendulous racemes from the leaf 
axils of the current season’s growth. It is on account of these long, 
pointed, recurved, keel petals that the plant is commonly called the 
Parrot’s Bill, which the flowers closely resemble. This is undoubtedly 
a plant best suited for the milder parts of the country, and even then 
may require some light protection during the winter months. It prefers 
a very open well-drained sandy soil (Fig. 38). 

The following selection includes a few plants which are particularly 
dwarf in growth and ideal for growing under low walls or under windows 
where space is rather limited. 

Teucrium fruticans, a dwarf evergreen shrub having grey-green 
leaves and lavender-blue flowers which continue to appear during 
summer and autumn. Lavendula stoechas, with its characteristic large 
purple bracts. Penstemon cordifolius, one of the Californian evergreen 
shrubby type, a very showy plant with beautiful scarlet tubular-like 
flowers, flowering continually from June until August. Mention must 
be made of at least one of the evergreen veronicas of which there are 
many well suited for walls, but for beauty and size of flower the most 
attractive of all is Veronica hulkeana, with lustrous green leaves with 
loose spikes bearing a profusion of lavender-coloured flowers—a really 
first-class plant. Salvia grahamii and S. neurepia are two very good sub- 
shrubby species well worth growing at the foot of a warm wall for their 
very brilliant scarlet flowers; the latter flowers very late in the summer. 

The common myrtle, Myrtus communis, makes a neat and pleasing 
‘shrub with its brilliant dark green leaves contrasting with the large, 
white, rounded flowers during July and August, while the variety 
tarentina having smaller leaves is a much more dainty shrub than the 
type and equally as beautiful when in flower. 

Where spaces permit there is quite a wide selection of various. types 
of half-hardy bulbous plants that can be successfully grown if given 
a warm sheltered position, particularly at the front or amongst some of 
the dwarfer types of shrubs where the flowering spikes can come up 
through the foliage of the shrubs which at the same time provides some 
cover or protection for the bulbs during the winter. 

I have in mind subjects such as Amaryllis belladonna, the pink and 
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white flowering varieties and Nerine bowdeni, both plants having lovely 
trumpet-shaped flowers on long stems in autumn. Similar treatment 
can also be given to Watsonia, another half-hardy South African bulbous 
plant, the species coccinea, iridiflora and meriana all flower from June to 
August. 

Tigridia species from Mexico, in particular 7. pavonia and its 
varieties, are also worth growing as they have such handsome flowers, 
heavily spotted in a variety of beautiful colours, giving them a very 
exotic appearance. 

The Kaffir lily, Schizostylis coccinea, and the beautiful rose-coloured 
variety ‘Mrs. Hegarty’, which flower in autumn, are also worth 
growing. Crinum powellii and C. moorei, bulbous plants with handsome 
ribbon-like leaves and large pink trumpet-shaped flowers blooming in 
June and July are well worth a place. 
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HE rounded swollen buds known as big buds will be familiar to most 
eanean of black currants. These are caused by the feeding of the 
mite Phytoptus ribis Nalepa within the developing bud during the late 
summer. The initial mite invasion of the new bud occurs at a very 
early stage of development during and just after the blossom period. 
Comparatively low numbers of mites, from about a dozen to fifty or 
more, may be found inside these buds during May and June. There is 
then a rapid build-up of population, accompanied by visible swelling 
and galling of the bud, and by late autumn thousands of mites may be 
present in each gall. There is a further population increase inside the 
gall in the early months of the year, and vast numbers of mites emerge 
from the burst gall in late April and May to repeat the cycle by invading 
buds beginning to form in the leaf axils of the new shoots. The effect 
of a heavy infestation is to reduce cropping potential, while at the same 
time encouraging the development of weak lateral shoots through the 
suppression of growth of the terminal and main buds. No varieties in 
commercial production are immune but it is true to say that certain 
varieties, such as ‘Seabrook’s Black’, will not develop such high levels 
of visibly galled buds as the more highly susceptible ‘Wellington XXX’ 


and ‘Baldwin’. 
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Unsatisfactory results with traditional lime-sulphur programmes 
have been reported for many years and the necessity for alternative and 
better methods of control has been accentuated by the recent growth 
of commercial interest in the crop. Work in the East Midlands over 
the past three years has shown that three chemicals, endrin, fluoro- 
acetamide and thiodan, can be relied upon to give better control than 
lime sulphur or wettable sulphur. While investigating the use of endrin 
sprays against black currant aphid, leaf curling midge and capsid, 
COLLINGWOOD and BRocK (1958, Plant Pathology, 7, 1-4) found that 
the traditional period for spraying, namely, “‘grape stage’’, was in fact the 
least satisfactory, and good control of capsid and midge in particular 
was obtained only with spray applications made at or about the full 
blossom period. In the same way it was found that while an endrin 
spray at grape stage had some effect against the mite, satisfactory control 
was only given by post-blossom applications. It appeared that while 
endrin and the other chemicals mentioned would destroy mites that 
had already invaded the new bud, wettable sulphur and lime sulphur 
did not have this penetrative effect. At the same time spray applications 
of any of these chemicals made before blossom could not entirely 
suppress the emergence of large numbers of live mites from the over- 
wintered galls. In the East Midland trials, remarkably good control 
has been obtained on heavily infested bushes with even single sprays of 
endrin made at two or three weeks after full blossom, provided that 
a good wetter was used and spray cover was efficient. 

It is now possible to suggest a simple spray programme for both the 
gardener and the nurseryman that will prevent the build-up of big bud 
and reduce any existing infestation to a low level. However, there are 
certain difficulties from the gardener’s point of view. Thiodan, the 
safest of the effective chemicals is not yet marketed in this country. 
Moreover, results from only one year’s trial at one site with this chemical 
are as yet available. Fluoroacetamide can be obtained for garden use 
as a I per cent. concentrate for aphid control, but its risks from the 
point of view of the fruit consumer have not yet been evaluated. 
Endrin has already been shown to be dangerous to wild life and do- 
mestic animals and should not therefore be used where there is any 
risk of these coming into contact with the wet spray. At the same 
time there is a likelihood of some fruit contamination with post-blossom 
applications. Jt would be necessary therefore to discard the crop entirely 
for that season if either fluoroacetamide or endrin were to be used at 
the period when they were most effective, namely, post-blossom. 

Other methods that have been widely tried in the past include 
picking off the galled buds and cutting down the bushes to the ground 
after fruiting. Neither of these practices have proved of any value and 
the main effect of cutting down is merely to spoil the bush from the 
cropping point of view for the next two seasons. It is better in the case 
of heavy infestations either to consider grubbing entirely or to cut out 
much of the older wood so as to make good spray coverage easier to 
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obtain the following spring. The importance of planting from good 
certified stock cannot be overstressed, and on no account shculd 
material from neighbouring gardens or allotments be used for propa- 
gation as this is almost certain to be either mite infested or reverted, 
or, more probably, both. Starting with clean stock it may be some 
years before substantial big bud infestation builds up and the decision 
may then be taken as to whether to concentrate on a cleaning-up spray 
operation for one year or to grub and start a fresh planting elsewhere. 
An alternative suggestion would be to spray regularly year after year 
with endrin at the first open blossom, as this early application would 
not contaminate the fruit but should maintain an already clean stock 
in that condition over many years. 

Spray recommendations for the commercial gardener then would be 
as follows: for cleaning up heavily infested bushes, spray with either 
fluoroacetamide at a dilution of 1 in 10 of the 1 per cent concentrate 
at present available for garden use, or with endrin at 2 oz. of 20 per cent 
emulsion per 5 gallons water, just as the first flower opens, and then 
again three weeks later. A good wetter such as sodium dioctyl sulpho- 
succinate at } oz. of the 20 per cent material per 5 gallons is desirable 
with both chemicals. The sprays are best applied with a pressurized 
knapsack at high volume (about a gallon of wash to five bushes) so as 
to wet the bush completely. Protective clothing, including rubber gloves, 
boots, face shield and mackintosh, must be worn when applying these 
chemicals at the strengths recommended; the crop may not be picked for 
human consumption in that season and domestic animals should be kept 
away from the wet spray. 

For the amateur a safer alternative recommendation is to apply 2 per 
cent lime sulphur just before blossom, together with o-1 per cent DDT, 
for the control of other pests, including capsid and aphid, and to follow 
with 1 per cent lime sulphur three weeks after. This will not give such 
good results as endrin but may at least prevent the infestation from 
increasing. Some foliage scorch and blossom run off may result from 
the use of sulphur sprays, especially if spraying is followed by a cool 
frosty night but these effects are seldom severe in eastern England. In 
Northern Ireland, where there is greater risk of sulphur injury, it has 
been the regular practice for some years to spray with a 2 per cent 
refined petroleum oil at full blossom. This recommendation follows 
some promising observations by H. GOUDE (1935, The Horticulturist, 
Norfolk County Council, 21, No. 3) and appears to have given some 
useful results. In south-east England there may be a risk of severe 
damage, including leaf fall, with this material, but its use may be worth 
considering in the wetter areas of west Britain. 

For the prevention of build-up of mite in bushes that are substan- 
tially free from visible signs of infestation, it is suggested that regular 
applications of endrin at the rates quoted above be given at the first 
open flower. With this one application there will be no risk of crop 
contamination but the other precautions mentioned should be observed. 
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The alternative would be the lime-sulphur programme outlined above, 
but for pre-blossom sprays, endrin is more reliable than either sulphur 
or fluoroacetamide, while at the same time giving good control of aphid, 
capsid and midge. 

Recommendations for the nurseryman can be very simple as no 
considerations of spray residues, damage to pollinating insects or to 
domestic animals need apply. Nursery plantations can be kept free 
from aphid, capsid, midge and mite with two applications of endrin, 
the first at full open blossom and the second three weeks after. Endrin 
should be used at the rate of 1} pints of 20 per cent emulsion per 100 
gallons wash, together with 4 oz. of 60 per cent sodium dioctyl su’sho- 
succinate, or similar succinate wetter at an equivalent rate. A knapsack 
sprayer is most easy to manipulate so as to provide good cover but large 
areas may be sprayed with a hand lance from a power sprayer, or with 
an automatic sprayer with fixed nozzles, provided careful attention is 
given to ensure that the foliage and leaf axils are thoroughly wetted. 

When planting up a nursery, cutting beds should be sited as far 
as possible from old stool beds or fruiting bushes so as to minimize 
any risk of contamination. The insulating effect of surrounding hedges, 
shrubs or trees is an additional advantage. When taking cuttings for 
propagation it is also possible to ensure freedom from mite by treatment 
with fluoroacetamide. Mites within the buds will be destroyed by 
immersing the cuttings in a 0.2 per cent solution of fluoroacetamide 
for ten minutes. The cuttings should be planted immediately after 
treatment. This method works best in November and December, 
when there are few or no mite eggs which might be partly resistant. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Foliage Border at Hampton Court, 1958 


ye border was first planted in 1953 to show what could be 
accomplished by using plants with coloured foliage only, to give a 
brilliant display throughout the summer season (Fig. 49). 

The site selected for the border is near the roots of the Great Vine, 
having as its permanent background a hedge of pleached limes and 
clipped yews in two parts. To give height to the long foliage border we 
use tall plants of Eucalyptus globulus, Grevillea robusta, Humea elegans, 
and Polygonum lanigerum. 

Plants are then graduated to height, using such plants as Gnaphalium 
microphylla (these being grown as feathered standards), cannas with deep 
red leaves in variety, Dahlia ‘Bishop of Llandaff’, jacaranda, Abutilon 
thompsonii and A. savitzii, Coleus in their infinite variety, Jrisine, 
Arundinaria, down to the dwarfer plants, including flower garden and 
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willow-leaved beet, Veronica andersonti, Echeveria, Calocephalus 
brownti, Senecio greyit and prostrate forms of Coleus. 

This type of border can have many variations, in fact anything with 
an attractive and coloured foliage may be incorporated in it; the ones 
I have mentioned are those we use at Hampton Court, but to obtain the 
best effect it is desirable to make bold groups rather than to use 
individual plants. 

J. M. FISHER 
Lewisia howellii and Seedlings 


Lewisia howellii is a native of North America and is to be found in 
Oregon and California. It is a race of quite hardy plants and has 
attained prominence in the last twenty years. ‘These plants are quite 
easy to propagate from seed, and one frequently finds seedlings in the 
shingle around the plant. Lewisias produce rosettes of narrow fleshy 
foliage, crimped at the edge. The flower heads radiate on 4- or 5-inch 
stems of whitish pink striped flowers. 

About twenty years ago a kind friend gave me two plants of L. 
howellii which were planted in the open on a shelf at the base of a large 
rock. The soil was well prepared with good loam, peat leaf-mould and 
a very generous amount of sandy grit. One inch of shingle was placed 
round the neck of the plants. ‘They flourished and I was able to save 
seed. Seedlings also appeared in the shingle. 

After a few years a pale pink seedling appeared; this was kept 
separate from the other seed, saved, and grown on. In 1948 I discovered 
a beautiful rose-coloured form which I tried to increase by leaf cuttings 
but without success. However side shoots developed and I was able 
to obtain a few more plants. In 1951 the good pink form received an 
Award of Merit under the name of L. howellii ‘Weald Rose’ (Fig. 50). 

Since then I have concentrated only on seed saved from this plant 
and have obtained very interesting results of varying colours from deep 
rose to orange and pale yellow. 

For pot culture the soil must be very open and fairly rich. Per- 
sonally I make up a mixture of one part loam, one part peat and leaf- 
mould and nearly one part sand and shingle. I add to this barrowful 
of mixed soil, two handfuls of fish-meal. After crocking the pots I put 
some dry cow-dung at the bottom as the plants are gross feeders. 

It is interesting to relate that I discovered this year two L. howellit 
healthy plants flowering in the original bed which must have been 


planted there quite eighteen years ago. 
A. G. WEEKS 


Limpsfieid, 
Surrey. 


European Variety of Rhododendron ponticum 


From a recently published map purporting to give the world distri- 
bution of the genus Rhododendron it would seem that it is not generally 
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known that the European variety of R. ponticum, sometimes called 
R. beaticum, is found in Spain as far south as the hills overlooking the 
Straits of Gibraltar, that is to say within sight of, and at no great 
distance from, the African continent. There, as in Portugal, the plant 
is strictly confined to the shaded banks of woodland torrent beds. It 
is somewhat local but common enough where it occurs. 

COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


Winter Aconites 


The carpet of aconites, Fig. 40 (Eranthis hyemalis), sweeps over the 
upper reaches of a steep hillside facing south-west, under a row of 
horse-chestnut trees which were planted by one of my ancestors between 
the years 1812 and 1825. The area covered now measures approxi- 
mately 53 yards long by 12 yards deep. 

In 1860 his grandson came to live at the place and from early youth 
worked and planned in the garden with great enthusiasm. He collected 
seeds while touring in Switzerland and planted trees extensively. These 
include a Magnolia tripetala, a Liriodendron tulipifera, an Arbutus unedo 
and a glade of J/ex. 

The soil on the top of the ridge is upper greensand (malm). The 
success of this growth of aconites is certainly due to the situation and 
to the protection of the horse-chestnut trees. It is interesting to note 
that the aconites do not spread nearly so abundantly under the neigh- 
bouring beeches. Throughout the winter the bank is open to the late 
autumn and winter sun; during the summer when the aconites have 
finished seeding, and are drying off, the complete shade of the heavy 
leaves of the trees prevent all other forms of growth, except for ivy, 
which is weeded away by hand. In the autumn, the heavy leaves fall 
and produce a thick mulch for the bank. ‘ 

I am certain that if by some misfortune the trees were removed 
the rich succulent grass from the park below would sweep over the bank 
and extinguish the aconites. There being no other vegetation under the 
chestnuts, the total development of the aconites, from seedlings to full 
growth can be easily observed. There is another fine patch of aconites 
some distance away, along the drive under the limes, elms and syca- 
mores. Here the grass is kept carefully scythed. It is possible that this 
colony was the original planting and that birds or wind wafted the seed 
across the ravine to the bank where the main group is. The area is 
protected from the park and cattle by an iron railing and the branches 
of the trees have by now reached down to the railings. 

The exact year of the planting is unknown, but it is quite probable 
that the colony may be a hundred years old. In 1910 my grandmother, 
noticing what she thought were weeds along the path, ordered the head 
gardener to have them all removed. This was immediately done, but 
according to my mother, within three years the colony made a very 


effective show again. 
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The exact time of flowering varies slightly from year to year, but 
generally, they begin to flower about the end of the first week in Feb- 
ruary, and are at their best for the next fortnight. After that they tend 
to become coarse and lose their freshness. They are quite undeterred 
by snow and ice, although the snow seldom lies long on the steep slope. 

The garden is open on behalf of The National Gardens Scheme at 


the first three week-ends in February each year. 
C. BONHAM-CARTER 


Wyck, 
Nr. Alton, Hants. 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1958 


Celastrus orbiculatus (Hermaphrodite form) F.C.C. October 
28, 1958. This very lovely climber received the Award of Merit as long 
ago as 1914 in its unisexual form, as a hardy autumn-berrying climber 
and the hermaphrodite form, which is more reliable in its fruiting, has 
now been honoured with the F.C.C. The fruit is a three-valved capsule 
which splits open when ripe, revealing the brilliantly coloured Fire Red 
(H.C.C. 15) seeds, contrasted against the Cadmium Orange (H.C.C. 8) 
valves of the capsule. The fruits are borne in clusters of two to four in 
axillary cymes. Exhibited by Col. The Lord Astor of Hever, Hever 
Castle, Edenbridge, Kent. 

Campanula cashmiriana A.M. September 2, 1958. This little- 
known campanula is found growing in rock crevices in Afghanistan, 
W. Tibet and Kashmir, at altitudes of from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. The 
woody rootstock penetrates deep into these crevices, and gives rise to 
a number of thin brown stems covered with a white pubescence, usually 
erect but sometimes trailing. These stems are freely branched above, 
and bear numerous solitary pendent bell-shaped flowers on slender 
pedicels, the whole plant having a rather delicate appearance. The 
alternate leaves are 1 inch long, elliptic, mostly sessile, and covered 
with short soft hairs which make them appear grey. The plant exhibited 
bore about 45 open flowers, Heliotrope (H.C.C. 636/2) in colour, each 
flower being 4 inch long and rather more in breadth. The whole plant 
measured g inches high and 10} inches across. Exhibited by Mrs. 
Lamming, 173 London Road, Ewell, Surrey. 

Cornus kousa A.M. October 28, 1958. This excellent plant gained 
the F.C.C. in 1892 as a hardy flowering tree and has now been given the 
Award of Merit as a hardy fruiting tree for autumn effect. The globose, 
fleshy fruits, about 1 inch across are shades of Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 
0022) in colour. Exhibited by Sir Henry Price, Bt., Wakehurst Place, 
Ardingly, Sussex. 

Delphinium ‘Great Scot’ A.M. July 1, 1958, as a variety for show 
purposes and for garden decoration. Flower spike 2 feet 8 inches long, 
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7 inches to 9 inches diameter at base, well proportioned, tapering slightly 
towards tip. Flower 3 inches diameter, spur 1 inch long, blunt, pedicel 
3 inches, Heliotrope (H.C.C. 636/2) overlaid Enamel Blue (H.C.C. 48/3 
to 48/2); eye white with yellow hairs. Shown by Messrs. Blackmore & 
Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset. 

Delphinium ‘South Seas’ A.M. July 1, 1958, as a variety for show 
purposes and for garden decoration. Flower spike 2 feet 3 inches long, 
6 inches at base, well proportioned, tapering slightly towards tip. 
Flowers 3 inches diameter, spur 1 inch long, pedicel 24 inches, Victoria 
Violet (H.C.C. 738/2) overlaid with French Blue (H.C.C. 43/1), eye 
white with blue blotches. Shown by Messrs. Blackmore & Langdon, 
Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, Somerset. 

Gentiana (ornata x sino-ornata 9°) ‘Sinora’ A.M. October 11, 
1958. Raised by Mr. G. H. Berry in 1943, this attractive hybrid has 
features reminiscent of both parents. The plant exhibited was in a 
6-inch pan, and there were about 50 open flowers and many unopened 
buds. The trumpet-shaped corolla was just over 1 inch long and 1 tnch 
across the open flower, the reflexed portion exhibiting different shades 
of Spectrum Blue (H.C.C. 45 to 45/2). The interior of the throat was 
pale green with a sprinkling of blue spots, while the exterior showed 
segments which were pale blue alternating with others which were pale 
green margined with deep green. The tapering lobes of the calyx 
exceeded the calyx tube in length. The prostrate stems were reddish in 
colour, and bore pairs of narrow leaves which were just over } inch long. 
The total height of the plant was about 3 inches. Exhibited by Dr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Taylor, Mount Pleasant, Lamberhurst, Kent. 

Liquidambar formosana monticola A.M. October 28, 1958. 
This handsome tree, a Formosan relative of the well-known “Sweet 
Gum”, L. styraciflua, bears large, mainly three-lobed, cordate leaves up 
to 7 inches in diameter, which colour brilliantly in shades of red during 
the autumn. Exhibited by The Crown Estate Commissioners, The 
Great Park, Windsor, Berks. 

Nerine ‘Paula Knight’ A.M. September 30, 1958. This very fine 
bulbous plant of unknown origin is said to be hardy when planted at 
the foot of a south wall. Its umbels of about a dozen large flowers are 
borne on very stiff scapes 2 feet tall. The China Rose (H.C.C. 024/1) 
flowers measure 3 inches across and are carried on pedicels 2} inches 
long. Each segment has a broad central streak of Magenta Rose 
(H.C.C, 027/1) which deepens toward the margins to (H.C.C. 027). 
Exhibited by H. J. Joel, Esq. (gr. Mr. A. S. Daffurn), Childwickbury, 
St. Albans. 

Nerine undulata A.M. October 28, 1958, as a bulb for the cool 
greenhouse. The leaves are narrow and strap-shaped, and the scapes, 
up to 18 inches high, carry umbels of Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/3) 
flowers each with six undulating perianth segments about 1 inch long 
and 4 inch wide. This plant is sometimes known in gardens as N. crispa. 
Exhibited by Lady Wardington, Wardington Manor, Banbury, Oxon. 
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Picea breweriana A.M. October 28, 1958, known as “‘Brewer’s 
Weeping Spruce”, is in its native habitat a slow-growing tree up to 
100 feet or more high with an elegant habit and long drooping branches. 
In this country specimens of about 30 feet are known. The cylindric 
cones were about 3 inches long on the specimen shown and purplish- 
brown in colour. Exhibited by L. F. Schuster, Esq., Compton Park, 
Salisbury, Wilts. 

Rose ‘Cocktail’ A.M. October 14, 1958. A very useful long- 
flowering climbing or shrub rose raised in France by M. F. Meilland. 
The Cherry (H.C.C. 722), single flowers which measure 2} inches 
across are slightly scented and have a Canary Yellow (H.C.C. 2/1) base 
to the petals. Introduced and shown by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., 
Ruddington, Nottingham. 

Sorbus esserteauiana (Syn. S. conradinae) A.M. October 28, 1958. 
An excellent mountain-ash, forming a tree up to 40 feet and given the 
Award of Merit as a hardy berrying tree. The Signal Red (H.C.C. 719) 
berries are globose, up to } inch across and borne in panicles up to 
6 inches wide. Exhibited by The Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, 
Surrey. 

Sorbus matsumurana A.M. October 28, 1958. A native of Japan, 
S. matsumurana has leaves up to g inches long, each with from nine to 
fifteen leaflets showing excellent, red autumn tints. The shining Poppy 
Red (H.C.C. 16) berries are ovoid in shape and borne in clusters up 
to 3 inches across. Exhibited by The Crown Estate Commissioners, 
The Great Park, Windsor, Berks. (Fig. 27). 

Vitis vinifera purpurea A.M. October 14, 1958. A form of the 
Common Grape Vine, this ornamental climber has very decorative, 
purple, three- to five-lobed leaves up to 6 inches across and bears 
bunches of small purple-black grapes in the autumn. Exhibited by The 
Sunningdale Nurseries, Windlesham, Surrey. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1958 


GLADIOLI 


One hundred and twenty-seven stocks of gladioli were grown at Wisley 
in the trial during 1958. ‘Twelve corms of each stock were planted on April 15, 
1958. The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee A on 
July 18 and 25, August 1, 8 and 19, 1958, and on its recommendation the 
Council has made the following awards to gladioli. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 

ANTARCTIC, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd., Noordwyk, Holland.) F.C.C, August 19, 1958. Described 
R.H.S. JournaL, 82, p. 32 (A.M. 1956). [27] 

GYPSY LOVE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) F.C.C, August 8, 1958. Described R.H.S. Journa, 81, 


p. 145 (A.M. 1955). [19] 


is 
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ANECDOTE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 18, 1958. Described R.H.S. Journal, 81, p. 143 


(H.C. 1955). [3] 

BONANZA, (Raised by Messrs. H. J. Salman & Sons, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons, Windsor House, 46 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, S.W.1.) A.M. July 25, 1958. Described R.H.S. 
JOURNAL, 82, p. 523 (H.C. 1957). [35] 

CARLA LUPI. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M, August 19, 1958. Plant 5 to 6 feet tall; twenty-one 
flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, French 
Rose (H.C.C. §20/2) with blotch at throat cream, surrounded by French 
Rose (H.C.C. 520). [49] 

CECIL RHODES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 1, 1958. Plant 4 feet tall; twenty flowers 
per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Rose Red 
(H.C.C, 724/2) fading to Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627/1) at throat, lower petal 
at throat Rose Red (H.C.C. 724) with greyish white streak along centre of all 
petals. 

DON DUCK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 25, 1958. Described R.H.S. Journat, 82, 
p. 523 (H.C. 1957). 

GREENLAND. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 1, 1958. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 82, p. 32 
(H.C, 1956). [29] : 

GREEN WOODPECKER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 25, 1958. Plant 4} to 5 feet tall; 
twenty-four flowers per spike with eight open at once. Flowers 4} inches 
diameter, Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/2), lower segments at throat Sulphur 
Yellow (H.C.C. 1/2) with a small blotch of Indian Lake (H.C.C. 826/3), 
buds Uranium Green (H.C.C. 63/1) when opening. [9] 

ICE FOLLIES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 8, 1958. Plant 4 feet tall; seventeen flowers per 
spike with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, white, cream at 
throat. [1] 

OSCAR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark 
Ltd.) A.M. August 1, 1958. Plant 5 to 54 feet tall; twenty flowers per spike 
with six open at once. Flowers 6 inches diameter, Signal Red (H.C.C. 719), 
slightly splashed dark reddish brown at margin. [78] 

PETER GRIMES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark Ltd.) A.M. July 18, 1958. Described R.H.S. JournaL, 82, 
p. §25 (H.C. 1957). [110] 

TOCCATO, (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) A.M. August 1, 1958. Plant 44 feet tall; twenty flowers per spike 
with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Amber Yellow (H.C.C. 
505) flushed Peach (H.C.C. 512/2), lower segments at throat Straw Yellow 
(H.C.C. 604) with a small blotch of Scarlet (H.C.C. 19). [7] 

BLUE CONQUEROR. (Raised by Messrs. H. J. Salman & Sons, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. P. de Jager & Sons.) H.C, August 1, 1958. Plant 
4 feet tall; sixteen flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches 
diameter, Bishop’s Violet (H.C.C. 34), gradually deepening towards margin 
of petals to Royal Purple (H.C.C. 834), small streak of Garnet Lake (H.C.C. 
828) at throat. [117] 
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BLUE IMPRESSION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. P. Visser, 
St. Pancras, Holland.) H.C. August 1, 1958. Plant 54 feet tall; twenty flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 3 inches diameter, Hyacinth Blue 
(H.C.C. 40/3) mottled Violet (H.C.C. 36), paler colour towards throat [111]. 

BLUE LOU. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark Ltd.) H.C. July 25, 1958. Plant 4 to 4} feet tall; twenty-one flowers 
per spike with six open at once. Flowers 5} inches diameter, a colour near 
Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/1), veined and marked Royal Purple (H.C.C. 
834) on margins, blotch at throat Royal Purple (H.C.C. 834). [116] 

GRANDIOOS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 8, 1958. Plant 5 to 5} feet tall; twenty-one 
flowers per spike with seven open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, Azalea 
Pink (H.C.C. between 618 and 618/1), slightly paler colour at midrib. [84] 

HERMAN VAN DER MARK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 1, 1958. Plant 4} feet tall ; twenty- 
one flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4} inches diameter, a 
velvety shade of Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717), small blotch at throat 
cream. [67] 

JACQUELINE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C. August 1, 1958. Plant 4 to 44 feet tall; twenty-two 
flowers per spike with six open at once. Flowers 4 inches diameter, Azalea 
Pink (H.C.C. 618/2), lightly splashed Azalea Pink (H.C.C. 618) at margin of 
petal, lower segments at throat Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503/2). [12] 

JANET SMITH. (Raised by Messrs. Chorley Bros., Australia, intro- 
duced and sent by Mr. W. Cobley, 6 Oakfield Road, Poole, Dorset.) H.C. 
August 8, 1958. Plant 4} to 4} feet tall; twenty-one flowers per spike with six 
open at once; Flowers 4} inches diameter, Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/2) 
deepening to Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/1) towards margin and slightly 
or | Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31), blotch at throat Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 

1/1). [118] 

, TOPOLINO. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark Ltd.) H.C, August 1, 1958. Plant 4} feet tall; fifteen flowers per 
spike with seven open at once. Flowers 4 inches diameter, Primrose Yellow 
(H.C.C. 601/2), blotch at throat on lower petals Capsicum Red (H.C.C. 


715). [5] 


FELLOWS WISHING TO OBTAIN 
PLANTS RARE IN CULTIVATION 


N response to the notice published on assistance in obtaining plants 
rare in cultivation, on page 4 of the January issue of the JouRNAL, the 
following requests are published. Will any fellow who is willing to offer 
one of these plants, please communicate direct with the Fellow who is 
seeking it, and not with the Editor. 
Fellows requiring plants or seeds in this connection should send 
their requirements to The Editor. 


Abies magnifica Miss A. B. Beakbane, 27 Bower 
Mount Road, Maidstone, Kent. 
Celsia bugulifoha H. C. Pugsley, Esq., Arboretum 


Lodge, Grove Street, Derby. 


144 
Vitis vinifera ‘Anna Maria’ (U.4) 


Colchicum luteum and C. montanum or 
C. hungaricum 

Dionoea muscipula, Hibiscus escu- 
lentus (seed), Protea cynaroides 

Lapageria rosea var. albiflora or var. 
superba (not rosea form) 
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B. G. Furner, Esq., 87 Whitehall 
Lane, Slade Green, Erith, Kent. 
Miss H. M. Brown, Longformacus, 
Duns, Berwickshire. 

Hilary Corke, Esq., Eversheds, 
Abinger Hammer, Surrey. 

Miss I. M. Vaughan, Alanwood, 
Ebberston Road, Colwyn Bay, 


Denbighshire. 

A. H. H. Stow, Esq., Rural Science 
Department, Shenstone Training 
College, near Kidderminster, 
Worcestershire. 

J. Kenneth Goody, Esq., Weldon, 
Carr Wood Road, Bramhall, 
Cheshire. 

S. L. Burgess, Esq., Hill Cottage, 
Logmore Lane, Westcott, near 
Dorking, Surrey. 

G. W. Heney, Esq., 28 Haileybury 
Avenue, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Mrs. Elliott, Broughton Place, 
dodecandrum Broughton, Biggar, Scotland. 

Bouvardia humboldtii corymbiflora or Mrs. Campbell N. Watson, Powys, 
B. longiflora Sidmouth, Devon. 

Fritillaria conica, F. pineticola, F. Rear-Adml. P. Furse, C.B., O.B.E., 
karelinii Hegg Hill, Smarden, near Ashford, 

Kent. 


Primula floribunda and P. verticillata 


Phlox nana ensifolia, Globularia stygia, 
Jankaea heldreichii, Silene hookeri, 


Campanula zoysii 
Magnolia cordata 
Orchis simia 


Orchis foliosa, elata, Poterium 


BOOK NOTE 


“The Rhododendron.” Edited by Beryl Leslie Urquhart, with reproduc- 
tions of paintings by Carlos Riefel. 40 pp. text. (Leslie Urquhart Press.) 


£5 58. 

The much anticipated The Rhododendron proves well worth waiting for and even 
in these days when colour reproductions are common-place, the quality of the plates 
of this colourful book is a joy to behold and ponder over. 
| ‘The artist, Baron Carlos Riefel, has given a lifelike and almost stereoscopic effect 
to the eighteen species depicted. They vary from the blood-red R. thomsonii to the 
vivid yellow R. valentinanum, from the blue R. augustimi to the large white R. lindleyt. 
Apart from the exquisite colouring of the flowers, and little criticism can be made on 
this score, he has carefully shown the characteristic features of each species. Equally 
if not more important, he has drawn the foliage with great care, displaying in many 
cases the underside of a leaf. Rhododendrons are a genus which can be identified 
throughout the twelve months of the year by their foliage, so this latter feature is just 
as important as the flowers for recognition purposes. 

The script of the book is largely devoted to the explorers and plant collectors to 
whom we owe almost entirely the large numbers, types and range of rhododendrons 
that are growing in our gardens today. The clearly defined map of the regions where 
this genus have their home is most instructive, showing where each collector worked. 
It is regrettable that as fast as travel becomes easier, so political situations render it 
more difficult—if not impossible—to explore further. 

The arrangement of all the plates at the end of the book, divorced from their 
captions, is not very convenient for studying the illustrations; this and the absence 
of an index we hope will be remedied in subsequent volumes which we are promised, 
and, without doubt, this first book certainly whets our appetite for further works 


to come. 
GILES LODER 


any of the articles 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For 
application should be made to the 


te SCIENTIFICALLY CONSTRUCTED TO GROW MORE AND LAST LONGER 
te TREMENDOUS STRENGTH ye MAXIMUM LIGHT 
ve WILL NOT WARP OR ROT ye ALL MODELS EXTENDIBLE 


Complete prefabricated units. Delivered free to your door. Erected on 
Gelivery. Deferred Terms. Full details of prices and 50 sizes available in: 


HAND MOTOR: ELECTRIC 


Eight models from which to choose. Whether 
the lightweight Whippet 10” or the superb 12” or 
16” Motor Mower—there is a Webb model 

made for your lawn. Send for illustrated 
literature giving full details of the many 
outstanding WEBB features. 


H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD. 
Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham 6 


12” MOTOR 


MOWER 
WEBB Magimatic” 
(regd.) start/stop con- 
trol makes “* child's 
play" of power mow- 
ing. Over 1 hours cut- 
ting per pint of petrol. 
Weight only 78 ibs. 


| SEASONED OAK GreEennouses 
Atte 
For Lovely Lawns. ..with Less Effort 
easily the best! 
| 
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Are there any 
POTHOLES 


Then REPAIR or RESURFACE with 
MENDAROAD, the simple self- 
applied Asphaltic material which 
can be id Cold with ordinary 
garden tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard impervious 
surface ready for immediate use. 


Single cwts. 32/6 per cwt. 


(GERDAROAD) 


0O IT YOURSELF ~ AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER & CO. 


3 BUCKINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
TATe Gallery 8933 


For HAND use and for use with the 
HOWARD ROTAVATOR BANTAM, BULLFINCH, 
DEMON, SHAY ROTOGARDENER 120 and 
WOLSELEY MERRY TILLER 


RAKE SCARIFIER. SPIKER SLITTER 
TURF AERATOR (illustrated 
WHALEBONE BRUSH and PRESSURE ROLLER 
Quickly and interchanged without tools. 
Incorporating ¢ Patent Resilient Control. 


Full details from the Patentees and Sole Makers: 
W. HARGREAVES & CO. LTD. 


CHEADLE, CHESHIRE Phene GATley 4362 


SWEET PEAS 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR OVER 
50 YEARS 


Two First-Class Collections 
“EXHIBITION” COLLECTION 


Not only are they all first-class for exhibition, but good, 
reliable “‘all-weather" varieties for home and garden 


display. 
Swan Lake. White Margaret O’Brien. Sai- 
lotta mon-cerise. 
Elizabeth Taylor. Mauve. 
mony cream-pink. Air Warden ee 
Felicity. Cream-pink. Gertrude Tingey. Laven- 
Mrs. R. Bolton. Bright 
pink. Tell Tale Picotee. 
Stylish. Mid-blue. Piccadilly. Salmon-rose. 


5/- for 12 seeds of each; 9 6 for 25 seeds of each; 
18 - for 50 seeds of each 
“SWEETLY SCENTED” COLLECTION 
Every variety included in this Collection is sweetly 


scented 
Mrs. C. Kay. Lavender. 


Gigantic. White. 
Monty. Shell-pink. Artiste. Pinkish-mauve. 
Gaiety. Bicolor. 


Tell Tale. Picotee. 
Cream Gigantic. Cream. Crimson Excelsior. 
Mabel Gower. Medium Crimson. 
Blue. Skylon. Rosy-Pink. 


4/- for 12 seeds of each; 7 9 for 25 seeds of each: 14/6 for 
seeds of each 
Postage—Please add 6d. to orders under 10/- 
Culture Booklet 6d. (post 2d.) 
NEW 68-page Catalogue FREE ON REQUEST 


W. J. UNWIN Ltd., Dept. H.S., Histon, Cambridge 


DRONWAL 


MASTER 


SPRAYER 


Highly suitable for all Horticultural and 
Greenhouse Spraying 


ILLUSTRATED LISTS OF SYRINGES, SPRAYERS 
ETC., SENT UPON REQUEST 


OBTAINABLE FROM 
SEEDSMEN IRONMONGERS AND STORES 
The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
Kings Roed, Tyseley, BIRMINGHAM, 11 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT 2 
: Not less than 3 ewts. 
30/6 per cwt. 
Not less than 6 cwts. 
28/- per cwt. 
En 
| 
MANAGEMENT E 
EQUIPMENT | 


THE 


RUSTLESS 


Supplied in three widths, 10’ 0”, 
8’ 3” and 6’ 3” and extensible to any 
length. All sizes are available in 
modified form, designed for 
erection on 2’ 6” dwarf walls. 
Made from heavy rolled steel sec- 
tions completely rust-proofed by 
Hot-dip Galvanizing. Easily erected 
and supplied complete with glass, 
putty, glazing clips and foundation 
lugs. Can be seen at leading London 
Stores and at Agents throughout 
the country. 


DEFERRED TERMS 
AVAILABLE 
Free delivery England and Wales 


A FEW EXAMPLES 


=> 

WIDTH LENGTH PRIC 
6’ 3” 6’ 3” £25.0.0 
8° 3” 10’ 3” £43.0.0 
6’ 3” 16’ 6” £51.10.0 
3” 18’ 6” £67.10.0 
10’ 0” 18’ 9” £93.10.0 


*(as illustrated) 
The prices of Dwarf Wall types are 
about less than glass-to-ground 
prices. 


Send for details to: 


PRESENT ‘CADET’ 
OWNERS can extend 
their greenhouses by 
the addition of 6, 8 & 
10 ft. units. 

Prices from £16.0.0. 


THE GRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department C, Witham, Essex 


The finest method to... 


The perfect farmyard manure substitute. Non- 
Chemical 100 per cent. organic. This rich soil food 
will provide all plant life with a natural source of 
humus to ensure strong natural growth. ‘ Cofuna’ 
is ideally suitable for use on open cultivated 
ground, cloches, greenhouses or cold frames, for 
all specialized or general crop growth. ‘Cofuna’ 
is equal in value to 30 times own weight of average 


farmyard manure, 
Small bag to treat 10 sq. yds. . 


Medium bag to treat 30 sq. yds. 10/- 
Large bag to treat 120 sq. yds. 30/- 
Obtainable from your local shop. 


3/9 


Large Bags are also obtainable direct from: 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LID. 38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 
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Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


Te 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

in our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


Messenger 


HORTICULTURAL BUILDERS 
& HEATING ENGINEERS 


Designs and Estimates 
submitted at your 
request or we will build 
to your specification. 
Write for Catalogue 
MESSENGER & CO. LTD. 
Cumberland Road, 


LOUGHBOROUGH. Tel.: 2691 London Office: 46 Vi 


Of course ! Particularly with a B.E.N. Portable Air Com- 
pressor and accessories. ideal for commercial greenhouses 


killers, glasshouse shading, lime and colour washes and for 
damping down. Adaptable for tyre inflation, radiator blow- 
ing etc. Will speedily reduce maintenance costs without 
interrupting routine nursery work. 


PD7 UNIT 


COMPRESSED 
AIR ENGINEERS ‘x 


the symbol! of quality 


for the application of insecticides, fungicides, selective weed- 9 


B.E.N. PATENTS LTD. (Division of Broom & Wade Ltd.) Dent. Y2 HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 


IT PAYS TO SPRAY! 


Spraying cresylic acid against green algae ina 
Scottish nursery with B.E.N. spraying equipment. 


Do you like Asparagus? 
Best Evesham Crowns 


Despatched March; free; carriage 


Seed Catalogue containing all of the best “Vale 
Evesham” Strains available upon request. +d 


H. J. SPEED & SONS Ltd. 
(Dept. A.1) Tel. 2611 
Evesham, Worcestershire 


OUR CATALOGUE 
is a most colourful affair and includes a 
fine selection of 
BULBS, PLANTS, ROSES 
If you are interested in keeping abreast of 
new varieties of all types of flowers you 
will find it invaluable 
A COPY WILL GLADLY BE SENT TO YOU 
POST FREE ON REQUEST 
WISBECH PLANT CO. LTD. 
LYNN ROAD, WISBECH, CAMBS. 


CP 325 


| 
0 Street,S.W.!. Tel. Abbey 2040 
j | 
Per 100 = Per doz. I 
Pe t-year-old  40/- 6/9 
B-year-old 65 /- 10/6 
Cultural Instructions 


Exactly 
where you 
need it 


THE GARDEN MODEL (illustrated), with a 
distributing width of 18 in. and hopper holding 
14 lb. of material, this mode] is ideal for private lawns 
and flower beds, etc. A quarter of an acre can be covered 
in less than two hours even on a windy day, and the job 
is done far better than it can possibly be done by hand. 
The standard roller distributes many fertilizers at 4 oz. 
per sq. yd. or grass seed at 1 oz. per sq. yd. 


Price £4.19.6 


THE PARK MODEL distributes over 
a width of 39 in. with a hopper capacity of 
112 lb. This model is ideal for sports grounds, 
golf courses, playing fields, parks, etc. It can 
be operated by hand or tractor towed if required. 
The standard roller distributes fertilizers at 
the rate of 2 oz. per sq. yd. or grass seed at 
2 oz. per sq. yd. 

Price £35.15.0 


Additional meter rollers are available for both the above 
models which enable any type of fertilizer, seed, top 
dressing or granular material to be distributed at a 
pre-determined rate. 


FREE FULLY ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE ON 
REQUEST. Quillot Seed Distributors are available from 
good stores, seed merchants and iroomongers, or if in any 
difficulty, write to the manufacturers: 


QUILLOT LIMITED 
Dept. R.H.S. 


74 Lenelby Road, Tolworth, Surrey 
Telephone: ELMbridge 


“This makes all 
the difference...” 


The look on her face speaks 
volumes. 

The Wilkinson Sword Edging 
Shear is giving her a new pleasure 
in gardening. It’s a quality tool, 
perfectly balanced, effortless in 
use. 


PRICE 


WILKINSON 
SwoRD 


design for better gardening 


WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED LONDON W.4 


distribution 

60/- 

seed........ 

4 
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BOWLEY'S 
GARDEN TRUCKS 


A strongly constructed well-balanced 
truck, specially designed for garden 
and nursery work, having several 
times the carrying capacity of a 
wheelbarrow yet easier to handle. 


PLATFORM SIZE WHEELS 
4 ft. by 2 fe. 12° by 2° 
with ROLLER BEARING 


CUSHIONED TYRED 


‘carrace £13 . 12.6 raw 


HINGED SIDE 12/6 EXTRA 
S$. Bowley & Son Ltd. 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.11 
Send for illustrated catalogue (HSJ) for complete range of 
sizes and models 


Soil Steriliser and 
Glasshouse Heater 


1 bushel capacity 


Will sterilise 1 bushel of soil for the 
cost of 2} units of electricity and also 
heat a glasshouse 10 ft. x 6 ft. x 7 ft.6in. 


Only £20.8.0 complete 


Obtainable from your Electricity Board Service Centre, 
Electrical Retailer or Sundriesman. 
Please write for descriptive literature: 
THE SIMPLEX DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO., LTD. 
(Horticultural! Division) 
CINTRA HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
Cambridge 56204 (8 lines) 


A member of the FEC group of companies 


Conservatories 
Garden 


Dens... 


Garages, greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 
bui Idings of all descrip- 


Please send 
illustrated cat. 
OODCRAFT LTD., 
» Hillingdon Heath 
Uxbrid Midd Tel. HAYes 


FENCING AND GATES 


PANELS OF OAK, IMPORTED DEAL, 
OR ENGLISH SOFTWOOD 


**Riviera”’ Split Seubeo Sereceine in 10 yd. 
rolls, 4 ft. high. Hazel and Osier hurdles and 
Teak Furniture, etc. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM. Tel.: 271 


for garden 
machinery 


The Mechanized Garden Centre 


110 Marylebone Lane, W.1 (Wel. 6842) 
and Brenchiey, Kent 


CARYOPTERIS FERNDOWN 


(Award of Merit, R.H.S.) 
The new dwarf (24 ft.) shrub with deep violet 
blue flowers in September and October. Plant 
it this season and enjoy really bright colour 
in the autumn border. 
Strong young plants (with planting instruc- 
tions) 15/- each; 2 for 22/6; 3 for 30/-. Packed 
and delivered free for cash with order. 
Orders are being booked now for early 


Nurseries 


FERNGOWN, DORSET Eee. 1742 


| | 
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WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 
Phone Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


“The IDEAL” 
ALL-CEDAR 


Greenhouse 


Constructed of Western Red Cedar 
in 6 complete sections. Including 
the roof, staging along both sides, 
glass (24 oz.) cut to size. 


The IDEAL Greenhouse for the small garden 


Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses and Summer Houses 


Don’t let TIRED SOIL spoil 


BEDDING AND BORDER PLANT DISPLAYS 


Rejuvenate your soil with 


FLORATONE 


ORGANIC PLANT FOOD 


Specially compounded for flowering plants, I.T.P. Floratone rejuvenates tired soil and 
improves the crumb structure so important to plant life. In addition Floratone replaces 
the major plant foods and trace elements exhausted by growing plants—these plant foods, 
being slowly soluble remain in the soil and are not — leached away by heavy rain, as 
can happen with liquid fertilizers, Floratone is exactly balanced for the needs of flowering 

lants and will NOT produce lush growth at the expense of flowers. It brings out the 
aT natural colour and prolongs flowering. Floratone is most economical — only 2 ozs. 
per square yard. Trial carton 4/-; 7 Ibs. 5/6; 28 Ibs. 18/-; 56 Ibs. 32/~. 


Turn your Grass into VELVETONE LAWN with 


1.T.P. VELVETONE 


THE UNRIVALLED ORGANIC LAWN CONDITIONER USED ON 
THE ROYAL LAWNS AND ENCLOSURES AT ASCOT 
VELVETONE is exactly balanced to meet the immediate and long term needs of turf. It 
contains moss and fungus controls. Most economical 2 ozs. per square yard. Carton 4/-; 

7 ibs. 6/-; 14 Ibs. 11/6; 56 Ibs. 33/4. 
FROM ALL GOOD RETAILERS 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN PRODUCTS LTD - NORTHWICH - CHESHIRE 


1 Dendrobium for £5. 10.0; flowering 
f 


for lists. Our illustrated Booklet “Simplicity of 

Orchid Growing” will be sent free on application. 

MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 

Dept. R.H., Craggwood Nurseries, Rawdon, Leeds 
(Only 5 miles from Bradford) 


for shaded borders, waterside and wild garden. 
Especially suitable for difficult town gardens. 
Our free catalogue “ Hardy Ferns” describes 
many choice and unusual varieties. A separate 
list, “* Hardy Perennial Plants”, has a section 

devoted to shade-loving flowering plants. 

Special offer of 9 different Ferns 
for £1, post free, ¢.w.o. 
Taylor’s Nursery 
BRACKNELL, BERKS. 


RURAL INTERLAGE 
The QUALITY FENCING 


Only best - seasoned 
timber used. 
This fencing 
WILL LAST 

Also Wattle, Osier, 

Hurdles, Chestnut 

Fencing, Gates, 
Arches, etc. 

LISTS FREE free: 


OAVIDS RURAL MOnETON sr. 
INDUSTRIES LTD Gatien 


direct from the largest 
growers, are the ideal gift 
for all occasions. 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


From 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 


per box 
Write for Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 


HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX (Wivelsfield 232) 


Vale of Evesham Asparagus Crowns 
CONNOVER’S COLOSSAL 

... 6/-doz. 40/- 100 

3 » ++. 10/6 , 65/-100 


March/April/May delivery. Carriage and packing 
free, cash with order. 


Dahlia and Chrysanthemum Catalogues 
sent on request. 
L. STAITE, Avon Nurseries, Evesham, 
Worcs. Tel. Evesham 2406 


WANEY EDGE from & 2s. 6d. 
SOFTWOOD F/E from £9 7s. 6d. 
CEDAR from £10 10s. 


GARAGES 

WANEY EDGE from £23 [5s. 

CEDAR from £29 15s. 

SHIPLAP from 631 5s. 

ASBESTOS from £29 I4s. 

GREENHOUSES 

from €20 10s. 

Carriage paid home England 
and Wales mainland 


SEND FOR FREE LISTS—FREE PLANS 
New easier terms from 5% Deposit 
All types of Fencing, Ladders, Gates, etc. 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Barkham Read, Wokingham, 


POLYANTHUS 


Our famous strain has received no less than four 
R.H.S. Gold Medais and is widely recogni 
among plantsmen as the finest in the world. 
SEED is available in mixed colours only (exclud- 
ing blue) at 2 6, 5,- and 10/- per packet. 
SEEDLINGS. For those who lack the time or 
facilities for raising seed, we offer young seedling 
— direct from our own seed bed which will 

er well next year. Delivery from March 
onwards. 

Mixed colours, 10/- per doz.; 65/- per 100 


Blachmote+Langden 


of BATH 


STEAM STERILIZER & ACCESSORIES for 
the Home Preparation of John Innes 
SEED & POTTING ! COMPOSTS 


and the 
NEW 
“POPULAR” 
ELECTRIC 
STERILIZER 


Send for brochures to:— 
THE HORTAID COMPANY, Kegworth, By Derby 


Buy direct from actual producers! Six flowering en — 
size Cymbidiums, different colours, for £6; ee tee 
2 Cypripedium Hybrids, 2 Odontoglossums, 1 
seedlings and | hids, send 
(| 
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your plants 
the way 


With Foolproof 
Adjustable 
ECONOMICAL 


Send for free literature to 
LIQUINURE SALES DEPT. HSi1 - BOREHAM WOOD - HERTS. 


THE RUSSELL LUPIN 
By RONALD PARRETT 


Russell Lupins are grown the world over, yet until now there has 
been no printed cultural work available dealing with this highly 
popular subject. The author, well known as an expert on the 
delphinium, is equally at home with the Russell Lupin. 


Here is a 52-page booklet on art paper dealing fully with the 
fascinating story of the breeding of the Russells, with their culture 
and with their future. There are three full page colour plates and o 
many beautiful halftones by Arthur Hunt, including a cultural ~ % 
series illustrating the chipping of seed and the taking and rooting 5 
of cuttings at life-size. o 


The booklet is available from Ist March 1959 and is obtainable 
direct from the publishers 


HOLMES & SONS (PRINTERS) LTD. 
10, HIGH STREET, ANDOVER, HANTS. 


PRICE: 5/6 a copy, post free 


types! 


ARISTOCRATS 
in the Garden 


KING GEORGE. ERICA 
SILVER QUEEN . . PITTOSPORUM 
DUG DE BRABANT. ° HIBISCUS 
LADY STANLEY . HIBISCUS 
ROYAL RED BUDDLEIA 
TRUE BLUE . PENSTEMON 


These favourites are available at our Nurseries 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


BAMBOO CANES 


All per A. Thin 8B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 
100 s. d. s. d. . d. 
12 In. 
18 in. 
2 ft. 


s 
6 
7 
10 
15 
20 
30 


PRPS 


oa § 60 70 80 
Orders over £2 carriage paid. Under £2 add 2/6 
for freight. 

C.W.O. Less than 100 supplied at pro-rata rates. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
$2 LANIVET, BODOMIN, CORNWALL 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 


HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
Telephone 454 
For 
Rockery and Alpine Plants 
12 choice varieties all different ... 24/- 
a » 25 varieties 85/- 
Aubrietia in 14 different varieties at prices as above. 
Carriage extra at cost. 
Send for our catalogue 


LIVE IN LUXURY 
Belgrave Hotel, Torquay 


First Class - Premier Position - Fully 
* Centre Sea Front - Television 
Theatre - Fine Sun Lounge - Lift 

This lovely sea-front hotel has accommodation for 
one hundred and twenty-five guests. Has green- 
houses for tropical, sub-tropical! and house plants, 
and a keen display of these plants is made for the 
visitor’s interest. The whole hotel abounds with 

and flowers in sun lounge and 

Tariff and Brochure from 
G. H. Gillin, F.R.H.S, 
Phone 4818 


Raopovenprons 
SHRUB ROSES 
CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 
GROUND COVER 


PLEASE ASK FOR LISTS 


SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


The most beautiful nursery in the country 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY Tel.: Ascot 96 


KOREAN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Hardy, colourful, ideal as cut flower or for 
spectacular display from August to November. 


“Lynwood” collection. Twelve to name 


“Crofton” collection. Twelve cushion 
types to name ‘ 


“Beaumont ”’ collection. Twelve Pomp 


April/May delivery. Car — paid, c.w.o. 
Catalogue on request. 
ORPINGTON NURSERIES CO. LTD. 
ORPINGTON, KENT 


17/6 


17/6 


USE MASKELL’S 
“SUPER HOP” 


The clean, easy-to-use manure—supplies Humus, 
Phosphates, Potash and Nitrogen economically, 
and ensures good quality healthy crops. Ideal 
for lightening heavy/clay soils, puts “‘body’’ into 
any)soil. 

Sack for 500 sq. ft. 


“Large” Sack for 1,000 sq. ft. 226 
“Double” Large Sack 376 
All orders delivered carriage paid home England 
and Wales mainiand. Al! fertilizers, manures and 
composts supplied at competitive prices. Useful 
Catalogue and Price List of 125 products FREE. 


Send to: 
MASKELLS, 68 Dirleton Rd. Works, 
London, E.15 


TO 
1959 


FOR HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Send for our ape listing 124 species, including 
modern varieties of Delphiniums, Lupins, Phiox and 
Pyrethrums. In this catalogue also you will find 
described most of the best in 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Write today for Catalogue H 


ARTHUR CHARLTON &SONSLTD. 
Summervale Nurseries, Eridge Rd., Tunbridge Wells 
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says BOB GREEN, our gardening expert 


Not a: mitaite to lose, lads—there’s a whole army of wintering 

pests and fungiis diseases fying in wait in your garden sowt JEYPEA 

So roll.up your sleeves and tackle “em now with Jeypeat ; 

Compound and Jeyes’ Fluid. [t's the on/y way to be sure ef COMPOUN 

clean, healthy growing conditions for sowing and planting; ° 
—the amazing 3. in 1 


WINNING TACTICS FOR YOUR soll treatment 


‘ with Jeyes’ Fluid, In this form the 
When preparing ype os beds for fonger (hen when used in solution—a 
or planting. fork or rake purposes 
the top two or three inches at the raat toe many 
(two dfuls) per square yard. This deypent Compound cleanses soil of 
should be done in every case at least We fuocus diseases and wintering pests 
before sowing or plantisigs @ deypent Compound protocts growing 
plants from root pests. Giuge are 
PLANTING POTATOES hited on 
To protect keel slugs. chafer beetles, @ Compound sett with 
cutworn:, ¢tc., spristkle Jeypeat round each tuber when planting, al the humus essential te fertility and 
sufficient soil to cover it, then sprinkle wii > Jcypeat. At first and second Realthier growth 
earthings scatter Jeypeat lightly along the rows and pull the soll owerd& 


DEEP STERILIZING OUTDO0" BEDS JEYES FLUID 
Where garden patches have become bai!ly discased, so js a really powerful sterilizing pre- 
that Stocks, Aaters, Outdoor Tomatoes, etc, wil! Paration that’s safe in Tee many 
well-in them, the soi! should be d with a uses include 
strong Solution of TWO TABLESPOONS of ting soils 
Fluid Over, 50 oils, deep-sterilizing -tad'y 
per gallon of water. When Gigging over, soak the 

trench thoroughly and also the top as you ‘hrow paiches-—deterriny 
it in, This chould be done st least two socks before foliage pests, winter spraying, and the 
sowing ot planiioe. annual weshdown of greenhousts and 
Netet Dirty pots etd seedboxes can r-infec! sterilized soil, so serub them 
out with Jeyes’ Fluid before using. 

The above are cnly a few of cirikingly successful applications of deypeat Compound 

anc Jeyes’ Fluid for FLOW VEGETABLES, FROTK, LAWNS, GREENBCUSES, etc. 
Grove Walla vonder/ully helpfial 


te mcces:fiel gard sing. Clear DEAT 


| TKE REVOLUTIONARY PARTNER TO 


JEYES FLUID 


The Bese en earth 


latest book, “All 


Directions for main «ses on containers Gow sever 
For falter informat/on write now block Trint Garten 26 Pepete: 49) 29 Quart 
letters please) for free leaflet “Jeyes Medium Lary. Gai 16/- Trial betties 1/6 


in the Garden” -—pocked with new 
and better ways of getting the hest ims 
out of your garden right theoma 


from horticultural suppliers, 
chemists and grocers, 


JEYES' (OEPT, Bins), ROAD, BARKING, ESSEX 
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TWYFORD BAGSHOT 
BERKS. SURREY 


for 
Rhododendrons 
 Azaleas 
Camellias 
Ornamental Trees & Shrubs 
Hedging Plants 
Climbers 


Herbaceous & Rockery Plants 
Bearded Irises 
Roses 
Fruit Trees 
Bulbs 


Detailed Catalogues for each department are issued Annually at 
the appropriate season. 


AVAILABLE NOW 
SPECIAL SPRING SALE CATALOGUE 


An interesting 32 page list offering a very large selection of 

Herbaceous and Rockery Plants, Shrubs, Climbers, etc., at 

reduced prices during March. — All stock offered is grown at 
our own Nurseries. 


Sale Catalogue—post free on request 
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